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THE WEEK. 


On Thursday Mr. Chamberlain’s Loan engaged 
the attention of the City. The amount, however, is 
30 instead of 35 millions. The remaining five, for some 
reason or other, remain over for the present, unissued. 
The stock will be repayable in 1953, but the Govern- 
ment reserves the right to pay it off at any time after 
1923, subject to six months’ notice. The loan is 
naturally popular—three per cent. at par, with the 
principal and interest guaranteed by the Imperial 
Government ! Who would have imagined four years 
ago that the time was at hand when a British Govern- 
ment would be borrowing at 3 per cent. and a British 
three per cent. stock would be at par? We deal with 
the subject in another part of the paper, but we cannot 
refrain from expressing our amazement that Mr. Cham- 
berlain should be able to persuade his own countrymen 
that this loan is going to be paid off by the Transvaal ; 
he has already used it in Johannesburg as a bribe to 
the new colonies. 





THE situation in the Near East grows daily more 
menacing. A Macedonian or Bulgarian band has em- 
ployed itself in bomb-throwing at Salonika, wrecking 
property and causing panic. The Turkish Government 
has made very threatening representations at Sofia, and 
it is felt that at any moment the Turks, relying, as they 
did in the case of Greece, on German support, may seek 
an escape from their Albanian troubles by declaring 
war on Bulgaria. Such a declaration would at once 
postpone the question of Albanian reforms and bring 
the Albanians themselves into line with the Turks. 
How Russia would regard such a proceeding is not 
quite clear. She has carefully abstained from giving 
any open encouragement to Bulgaria, but it is hardly 
to be supposed that the Power which prides itself on 
being Bulgaria’s liberator would allow the Principality 
to be crushed and devastated by Turkish troops. 
Popular feeling in Russia would probably be too strong 
for the Russian Government if it should contemplate 
such a course. In the meantime Prince Ferdinand, the 
most careful and least heroic of rulers, has gone from 
the Riviera to Paris. am) 

Tue King returned to London on Tuesday, after a 
highly successful visit to Paris. Wherever he went he 
was welcomed by Frenchmen, unofficial as well as 
official, with a courtesy and a cordiality that left no 
room for misgivings. Nobody supposes that King 
Edward and M. Loubet signed a formal alliance 
between the two nations, but it may well be expected 
that, as a result of the visit, our relations with the 
French, or, as we should prefer to put it, the dispo- 
sition of mind in which public men on both sides 
approach the consideration of differences, will be 
greatly improved. In this result the unfailing tact of 
the King in all his public utterances on French soil will 
have been the main factor. It is amusing to notice, by 
the way, that, no sooner had King Edward left Rome 
than the German Emperor pranced in in full state with 
a large and clanking retinue. Evidently he was deter- 
mined to do what he could to keep himself in the 
public eye, and, Paris not being open to him, he went 





to Rome in such a hurry that the English baked meats 
did coldly furnish forth the German feast. 

Our French correspondent writes: Paris has 
greeted King Edward with a cordial and sympathetic 
welcome. The working men and the tradesmen, by 
their correct behaviour and by the assiduity with which 
they crowded all the streets through which the Royal 
procession passed, proved how unpopular would have 
been a war between two nations united together by the 
memories of nearly a century of peace and the links of 
their economic interests. During those three days I 
mingled with the crowd. I talked and listened, and I 
found everybody satisfied with this Royal visit, the 
political significance of which was sometimes overrated. 
What is true is that the reactionary party did not 


miss the occasion of revealing once more the 
hypocrisy of its leaders and the stupidity of its 
members. A few newspapers, like La Patrie, 


did all they could to convince their readers that the 
Cabinet had begged for King Edward’s visit and wished 
to break the Franco-Russian Alliance. But the Parisian 
mob was not as ingenuous and silly as a few circles of 
Parisian society ; and the Nationalist and Anti-Semite 
struggle was once more defeated. The only thing which 
prevented the welcome of Paris from being enthusiastic 
was the memory of the Boer War. If it had not taken 
place, or even if the Unionist Cabinet and Mr. Cham- 
berlain had been, before the King’s arrival, overthrown, 
Edward VII. should have been better received by the 
French people than was Nicholas II. Nobody here 
could forget immediately that,as ail our leading political 
men believed a few days ago, an alliance with Germany 
against France was an article of Unionist policy dic- 
tated by Mr. Chamberlain. It was reported here that 
a few months ago he said that he never wished for the 
Boer War; but that a war with France was his war, 
because that would pay. This anecdote has been lately 
widely circulated by various articles which appeared in 
important periodicals. 

Our Rome correspondent writes: The visit of the 
Emperor William this time to Rome has acquired a 
special importance, not because he was a guest of the 
Quirinal—as after over twenty-five years of existence of 
the Triple Alliance, and after its immediate renewal for 
aterm of years, there can scarcely be anything new in 
the relations between the two allies—but for the special 
importance whichthe Kaiser has ostentatiously desired 
to give to his meeting with Leo XIII. The interest in 
this fact is not limited to Germany and the Papacy, 
but has an international character, the far-reaching 
consequences of which can scarcely now be fore- 
seen. The immediate object of the Emperor 
William is easily understood. His intention is to 
take advantage of the present state of bitter 
relations between France and the Holy See, on 
account of the law against the religious orders, the 
severity with which it has been carried out, and the 
difficulty over the appointment of new French bishops, 
to secure to Germany the support and friendship of 
the Catholic Church for the development of German 
influence abroad, and especially in the Far East. This 
is one of the favourite plans of the present Emperor, 
which he initiated a few years ago when Monsignor 
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Anzer, the German bishop under whose jurisdiction the 
missionary work of the Far East is placed, claimed for 
himself and his dependents the protection of his 
own country, which naturally extended it at 
once, the Germans thus. being subtracted from 
under the influence of France, which until that 
moment had _ been practically and officially the 
great protector of the Catholic clergy and of Catholic 
interests in Asia. German missionaries, who up to 
that day scarcely existed, not even having any order of 
their own, so that the few were joined to French, 
Belgian, or Austrian houses, sprang up like mush- 
rooms, and there are already several thousands who 
are continuously being augmented, and whose 
wonderful activity, persistence, and resistance may 
represent a precious element for the spreading of the 
German name and power which William II. is so keen 
to obtain. If rumours circulating in Rome are exact, 
it seems that the Kaiser is disposed to make a great 
concession to the wishes of Leo XIII. by raising the 
Prussian Legation accredited to the Vatican to the 
status of an Embassy, receiving in return that uncon- 
ditional support which he thinks will ensure the 
success in the future for his Eastern schemes. 





In the House of Lords on Tuesday Lord 
Lamington raised a discussion about the Bagdad 
Railway and the policy of His Majesty's Government 
with regard to British interests in the Persian Gulf, 
and moved for papers. Lord Lansdowne, in reply, made 
a long speech. He refused to lay papers on the 
table about the Bagdad negotiations, on the ground 
that these negotiations were now at an end, and that 
in any case they were absolutely confidential. When 
the British Government, he said, ‘‘ finds itself in con- 
fidential communication with the representatives of that 
great organism which we are in the habit of describing 
as the City”’ (we can faintly imagine, by the way, the 
furious envy of the Editor of the Daz/y Telegraph when 
he read this monumental sentence), ‘‘it should be on 
the clearest possible understanding that the confidence 
which is given and received is confidential from 
beginning toend.” Lord Lansdowne then went on to 
describe in burning words the patriotism which 
animated the representatives of the great organism. 
If, he said, they had had to choose between patriotism 
and profit, they would unquestionably have cut their 
profits and clung to their patriotism. According to 
Lord Lansdowne, everyone has misunderstood the 
Bagdad Railway project which the Government had 
under consideration. After reading his enthusiastic 
account of it we can only wonder why he refused finally 
to take any part in it. 

WITH regard to the Persian Gulf, Lord Lansdowne 
made a strong and striking declaration. Our policy, 
he said, should be directed in the first place to protect 
and promote British trade in those waters, without 
attempting to exclude the legitimate trade of other 
Powers. Finally, he stated ‘‘ without hesitation” that 
* we should regard the establishment ofa naval base, ora 
fortified port, inthe Persian Gulf by any other Power as 
a very grave menace to British interests, and we should 
certainly resist it with all the means at our disposal.” 
At the same he added that, as far as he was aware, “no 
proposals were on foot with regard to the establishment 
of a foreign naval base in the Gulf.” We presume that 
the Russians, whose influence is now predominant in 
Persia, will take note of this declaration, which is 
obviously addressed to them. 





Is it not about time that we made up our minds 
how we are going to deal with Russia in regard to all 
the questions at issue between our Government and 
hers¢ To nag and worry on the willing-to-wound-but- 
yet-afraid-to-strike principle can do us no earthly good, 
and cannot possibly do Russia any harm. Are we, for 


instance, to make the non-observance by Russia of her’ 
pledges (as we understand them) as to the evacua- 
tion of Manchuria a casus bellZz, or are we not? 
At present all we are doing is to egg China 
on to a resistance in which we shall certainly 
not support her materially, while we also urge 
Japan and the United States forward to take a hand in 
the game. The Pekin correspondent of the Z7mes has 
unearthed the text of the Russian demands in China 
with reference to Manchuria, and the 7zmes, which pub- 
lished his despatch on Tuesday last, thereupon in 
effect accuses the Russian Government of breach of 
faith, with a variety of other charges that come with a 
bad enough grace from those who retain Egypt in spite 
of the most formal declarations. We may admit that 
Russian diplomacy is tortuous, while our Own is merely 
bungling—except, of course, in South Africa, where it 
left the Russian variety far behind in trickery. At the 
same time, the acknowledgment of this fact cannot save 
us from the necessity of making up our minds how far we 
mean to go in opposition to Russia. So long as 
we nag so long will Russia attempt to get the better 
of us. 


THE position of Mr. Balfour and of his Ministry 
becomes more pitiable every day. They have to suffer 
mutiny with mildness, as if mutiny were one of the most 
desirable incidents in the life of a Government. On 
Saturday night, for instance, Sir Edward Carson, the 
Solicitor-General, was the chief guest at the annual 
dinner of the Canning, Chatham, and Strafford Clubs at 
Oxford. Mr. George Wyndham had been expected, but 
was unable to be present. Sir Edward, speaking in 
Mr. Wyndham’s place, made the following genial 
remarks in the course of his response to the toast of 
“‘ The Conservative Cause”’ : 

“He regretted that Mr. Wyndham was not there. He 
wished Mr. Wyndham were there to explain to them the 
meaning of the present millennium in Ireland and to explain 
the great benefits that Ireland was going to receive, or 
at all events that he thought it was going to receive, from the 
passage of the Irish Land Bill. He knew something of Irish 
land legislation. He lived through it for some forty years. 
Indeed, he might say that for several years he lived by it 
—(laughter)—but he was not going to venture that evening 
on a discussion of a topic of which he knew too much— 
(laughter)—and which Mr. Wyndham could approach if he 
were there with a certain sense of novelty. (Laughter and 
cheers.) He only desired to say this much as regarded the 
Irish Land Bill—he meant the present Irish Land Bill. He 
should give to it the minimum of his support. He 
should do so because of his official position and for the 
simple reason that he knew of no other alternative. Having 
said so much, he passed away from that Irish Land Bill, and 
in passing away trom it he should look forward to the next 
one.” 

From this it appears that the Solicitor-General dislikes 
the Land Bill; that he has a poor opinion of Mr. Wynd- 
ham’s knowledge of the subject ; and that he proposes 
to give the bill ‘‘the minimum of his support” (which 
means, we presume, that he will not speak against it 
in the House), merely because he has an official posi- 
tion, and is loth to forfeit its emoluments. No notice 
has, so far, been taken by Mr. Balfour of this extra- 
ordinary outbreak. So precarious, indeed, is the posi- 
tion of his Government that it would require more 
courage than Mr. Balfour possesses to strip Sir Edward 
Carson of the official position which was originally con- 
ferred upon him in order that his mouth might be 


stopped. - 


THE next to appear on this scene of idyllic 
harmony is Mr. Chaplin. He, good easy man, actually 
believed in all the Government declarations made at the 
time of the imposition of the corn tax. The tax, he 
was told, was to be permanent, having been imposed 
as an earnest of the Conservative desire ‘‘ to broaden 
the basis of taxation.” Moreover, it could not possibly 
fall on the consumer in this country, but would come 
out of the pockets of the detested foreigner who had 
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the audacious presumption to send us cheap corn, and 
must therefore be made to suffer. For a full year 
Mr. Chaplin has been a joyful man. To be sure, he 
was no longer President of the Board of Agriculture, 
but he had the consolation of knowing that prin- 
ciples which were to him as the breath of his 
nostrils had been accepted and acted upon by a Con- 
servative Government. He went about smiling happily 
amongst his agricultural friends, and the crowd on 
Newmarket Heath was more than ever convinced that 
he was England’s greatest statesman. And now the 
crash has come, the fairy vision has vanished, and Mr. 
Chaplin is awake in a world of untaxed corn. Mr. 
Ritchie and Mr. Balfour, in fact, have given him away, 
not with a pound of tea (this he could have tolerated), 
but with a quarter of wheat. On Friday last week 
Mr. Balfour, speaking at the Primrose League demon- 
stration, deprecated the line of argument used by his 
friend Mr. Chaplin because he had appealed to Chambers 
of Agriculture to oppose the abolition of the tax in 
their interests. ‘‘ If that be sound,” said Mr. Balfour, 
‘*then the only inference that can be drawn from that 
is that the shilling duty on corn is a benefit to 
the British farmer; and if it is a benefit to the 
British farmer then it is an injury to the British 
consumer. There is absolutely no escape from that 
dilemma.” We take note of this declaration for future 
use. Mr. Chaplin is, however, not to be deterred. 
He and Mr. J. Lowther and the Marquis of Granby are 
engaged in a revolt which, in the language of the Zimes 
lobby correspondent, ‘‘ bids fair to become a serious 
matter” since ‘‘ any disaffection amongst the supporters 
of the Government is perilous at the present moment ; 
and, bearing in mind the lesson of recent by-elections, 
cross-voting upon a Budget resolution cannot fail 
further to weaken the Ministerial position in the con- 
stituencies.” The sense of this statement is better than 
its grammar. 





Tue debates on the second reading of the Irish 
Land Bill inthe House of Commons have been worthy 
of the interest which they excited. Mr. Redmond 
opened with an admirably balanced speech which 
showed that the defects of the bill threaten to destroy 
its main principles. He objects, of course, to pro- 
hibiting the tenants from free bargaining. If the bill is 
not to be compulsory it is absurd to prescribe a 
minimum. He objects to Mr. Wrench and the superior 
position which is assigned to that inferior person in the 
administration of the Act. He objects to the clauses 
dealing with agricultural labourers and evicted tenants. 
Mr. Coghill and Sir G. T. Bartley opposed the whole 
principle of the bill on the double ground that (1) it will 
depress British credit and burden taxation, (2) that 
it must lead to Home Rule—in a word, that it is a 
Unionist confession of error, an admission that after 
all Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Morley were right. 
Mr. Balfour’s reply to the second part of this argument 
was too thin and weak to command support or respect. 
But on the first head his reply was fairly satis- 
factory. If the 35 millions which Mr. Chamberlain is 
risking in South Africa were half as well secured as the 
100 millions which may possibly be risked in Ireland, 
Consols would stand a good deal higher than they do 
at this present moment. Sir Edward Grey spoke 
strongly for the second reading, and it was clear that 
on the whole Liberal sentiment is inclined to support 
the bill, though there is a strong feeling that the price 
which is to be received by the Irish landlords is far too 
high. eed 

Tue House of Commons resumed consideration of 
the Irish Land Bill on Thursday afternoon. In the 
early part of the evening striking speeches were con- 
tributed by Mr. Healy, Mr. Bowles, and Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor. Then, after dinner, came a great speech 
from Mr. Morley, who congratulated the Irishmen on 


their seventeen years of battle, “in which I have been 
your comrade.” He grounded the bill rightly upon 
social necessity, and maintained throughout that 
high level of statesmanlike argument which the 
House and the country are accustomed to expect. The 
debate was concluded by Mr. Wyndham in a speech 
which, though a little theatrical in places, gives us 
good reason for hope that the bill will find its way 
through Committee, and will be inscribed on the 
statute book in a greatly improved shape; for, amid 
loud Irish cheers, Mr. Wyndham declared that he 
anticipated no breach with the Irish, and promised to 
discuss the first clause with all representative groups 
in the House, and without any preconceived notions. 
The majority of 417 on a division was a great triumph 
for Ireland. 





ALTHOUGH Mr. Gerald Balfour is in private life a 
brilliant scholar and an estimable gentleman, it becomes 
more and more evident every day that nature never 
intended him to be President of the Board of Trade. In 
selecting him for that post, his brother, Mr. Arthur 
Balfour, set nature at defiance, and the usual result 
has occurred. Action of any kind seems to be posi- 


tively detestable to Mr. Gerald Balfour. Misery 
and destitution hold in their grip the village 
of Bethesda, but Mr. Gerald Balfour’ shrinks 
in dismay from the threats of Lord Penrhyn. Railway 


servants, to take another instance, are killed in hun- 
dreds every year (the total last year came to nearly 500) 
by accidents, most of which could be prevented if the 
railway companies took better care of their servants 
and fulfilled their obligations to Parliament. Mr. 
Balfour stands by impotently and the accidents go on. 
On Wednesday last Mr. Bell moved a resolution in the 
House of Commons urging the Board of Trade to take 
more vigorous action. Mr. Gerald Balfour made an ex- 
traordinarily feeble defence, and the motion was 
defeated by only thirty-five votes. 


THE threats of Mr. Balfour and Lord Halsbury 
have had their effect. On Wednesday the Birmingham 
city magistrates met to consider Sir Ralph Littler’s 
memorial to the Home Secretary, which advocates com- 
pensation to publicans out of ‘‘a fund raised from those 
selling or consuming excisable liquors.” In seconding 
a motion in favour of the memorial, Mr. Jesse Collings 
said that he had always held that to suppress licenses 
without compensation was simple confiscation. He 
begged the question at issue by proposing to give the 
publican a_ shilling for every shillingsworth of 
‘property ” taken from him. Of course, as everyone 
ought to know, a license is not ‘‘ property.” Mr. Arthur 
Chamberlain moved an amendment which declared that 
the memorial limited the existing discretion of 
magistrates, and that the Birmingham surrender scheme 
provided a satisfactory method of reduction. He 
quoted from Sir Ralph Littler’s extraordinary pamphlet 
(which we criticised a few weeks ago) to prove that the 
brewer’s advocate ‘‘ had shown himself to be not the 
sort of man whom Birmingham magistrates would wish 
to follow on a question of that kind.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN also used the pamphlet to 
counter, very neatly, Mr. Collings’s theory that no magi- 
strate should express opinions on matters which he might 
have to consider as a judge. In an exhaustive survey 
of licensing legislation in the nineteenth century he 
showed that many Acts had been passed curtailing the 
profits and closing the houses of licensed victuallers, 
and always without compensation. More than half 
the licenses in Birmingham had been obtained without 
the consent of the magistrates. The memorial proposed 
to put a tax on the poor man’s beer. That would never 
be accepted, but if it came to the question of compen- 
sating one another Mr. Chamberlain thought that all 
wouldagree. He was not surprised that the brewers had 
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withdrawn from the surrender scheme. Parliament could 
not interfere without creating a vested interest, and 
then some day the whole of the compensation would 
have to be defrayed out of the rates. Sir Richard 
Tangye seconded, pointing out that a license is a free 
gift from the community for one year only. In spite of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s excellent speech, which was, per- 
haps, really addressed toa wider audience, his amend- 
ment was defeated by 30 votes to 24. 


In the Zvmes of last Monday acorrespondent gives 
an encouraging account of the Dukhobors settled 
in Canada. It will be remembered that not long ago 
there was an outbreak of fanaticism amongst the 
members of this community, which induced them to 
turn loose all their cattle and horses and to trek for 
long distances with their women and children. They 
suffered terrible hardships, but were eventually turned 
back by the authorities. Quite recently one Peter 
Verigin, a Dukhobor who had been exiled in Siberia 
during the last fifteen years, joined the community in 
Canada. He is a man for whom the Dukhobors appear 
to entertain an unbounded respect. From the moment 
of his arrival he exercised his influence in calm- 
ing their excitement. He declared that they were 
in Canada by God’s will; that the country was 
eminently suitable for their settlement, and that there 
was no need to look anywhere else. They could 
organise in communities, while any who wished to 
start separate farms coulddo so. As to the possession 
of animals, each family should have horses and cattle. 
The horse, he said, not only helped to raise wheat for 
his masters, but oats for himself ; hay was cut for 
him, and a stable built for his use, and thus the benefits 
were mutual. If they raised too many cattle they need 
not be sold to the butchers, but the surplus might be 
sold to the poor immigrants. He added that he saw 
no danger in doing as the authorities required, for 
Canada was a free country, not to be compared with 
Russia, crushed down by bad government. Asaresult 
of Verigin’s advice, the Dukhobors are said to have 
changed their views as to community of ownership 
and to be conforming to the laws ot Canada by applying 
for homestead entries. All agitation and disquiet have 
entirely come to an end. 


WHEN a motor-car comes panting and snorting 
along a country lane at twenty miles an hour, woe 
betide riders and drivers of horses! As for the pedes 
trian, his enjoyment is spoilt for a time by the long 
train of dust and lingering smell of oil. At present the 
law is ignored and defied. The Prime Minister (who 
expresses horror at the bare idea of a Nonconformist 
refusing to pay a rate for voluntary schools) has been 
caught and stopped for driving at an illegal rate 
in a motor-car. His companion was thrice fined. 
No doubt, as Lord Portsmouth said in the House of 
Lords last week, there are some level open roads in the 
country where a motor-car can safely go at a great 
speed without making itself a serious nuisance. But 
in many country and suburban places people hardly 
dare to drive about, and ‘‘live in a state of terrorism 
during the summer months.” The phrase is Lord 
Lamington’s. There was an interesting interview with 
Mr. Scott Montagu in the Daz/y News the other day. 
Mr. Montagu is an enthusiast, and, like other amateur 
Sportsmen, he is more concerned with the develop- 
ment of the sport than with the public comfort and con- 
venience. All his improvements are intended to enable 
motor-cars to go faster. Mr. John Ellis, in a question 
to Mr. Long, seems to us to have hit the two main 
points very well indeed. Every car should have a large 
number painted clearly upon it, and a high penalty 
should be inflicted for breaches of the law. It is to be 
hoped that the bill promised by Mr. Long will be 


drafted by someone who understands the subject of . 
highway law. 


Tue disadvantages of huge wealth are enormous, 
and its advantages are so rarely used to the full that 
one is glad to point to a striking instance of wise and 
princely benefaction, Mr. Carnegie’s offer to the 
Dutch Government of a palace for The Hague Tribunal. 
Nothing that exaltsin the minds and imaginations of 
peoples and governors the dignity and splendour of 
International Arbitration, nothing that aids The Hague 
Tribunal in its rivalry with war, can be deemed super- 
fluous. It is not generally known to how large an extent 
international disputes are being submitted to arbitration. 
In the course of time we may expect to see great inter- 
national judges arise, skilled in what Adam Smith 
used to call ‘‘natural jurisprudence.” An_ inter- 
national court to which all disputes between nations 
shall be submitted is a much more practicable and, we 
think, more desirable goal than ‘‘the Parliament of 
man, the federation of the world.”” Peace depends not 
on the obliteration of nationality and character, but on 
the growth of justice and respect for law. 


Tuat the German Government will lose little time 
in dealing a retaliatory blow at Canada by way of 
punishing the Dominion for its recent tariff discrimina- 
tion against German products seems to be taken for 
granted. In the prevailing state of political opinion 
omission to reply to Canada’s mistaken policy by a 
measure even more short-sighted would be hailed by the 
Agrarians who control Count Buelowas deplorable weak- 
ness. None the less, as the Free Traders are pointing 
out, a tariff war @ ou/rance means that Germany must 
sacrifice an export trade to Canada of the value of about 
a million anda half pounds sterling merely because the 
Dominion has unwisely put at stake her export trade 
to Germany of something less than £300,000. More- 
over, as Dr. Barth, the leader of the German 
Radicals, points out, the indignation of the Pro- 
tectionists at the stroke decided upon by the Laurier 
Cabinet wears a somewhat ridiculous aspect in face 
of the fact that Mr. Fielding’s declaration of policy 
was based on maxims which the German Agrarians 
have consistently preached. With what face they can 
denounce fiscal principles at Ottawa which they have 
lauded as the essence of wisdom at Berlin is by no 
means clear. At all events, it calls for mental 
agility of the first order to show that there is any- 
thing in Canada’s action inconsistent with the oft- 
proclaimed doctrine of Count Kanitz and his associates 
—that in drawing up treaties of commerce Germany 
ought not to rest content with granting ‘‘the most 
favoured nation” conditions, but, on the contrary, 
ought to insist upon concessions from the countries 
concerned. That, of course, is precisely the position 
taken up by Canada, where the Protectionists have 
refused to extend to Germany the specially favourabie 
conditions given to England, without corresponding 
concessions on the part of the former. However, the 
Agrarians may be trusted to pocket their consistency 
with the same cheerfulness with which they will pocket 
the increased rents accruing to them through the exclu- 
sion of Canadian foodstuffs. The fact that since the 
new Swiss Tariff was adopted the price of meat in the 
Confederation has risen alarmingly will certainly carry 
no dismay into the ranks of the German landowners. 


Tue M.C.C. have held their meeting, and cricketers 
who were opposed to the widening of the wicket breathe 
again. The proposal was actually carried by 215 to 
199, but, as a majority of two-thirds was necessary, it 
falls to the ground. Cricketers must now devote them- 
selves to improving their bowling and fielding. In 
these respects they might well learn a lesson from any 
good American baseball team, 
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JOSEPH THE JUGGLER. 
N R. CHAMBERLAIN is at the present moment 
1 chiefly concerned with two matters. He prides 
himself, with a fatuity that is almost pitiful, on being 
the strong, resolute man, unswerving as destiny in his 
purpose, and eternally right both in his judgments and 
his forecasts. We need not stop to discuss with Mr. 
Chamberlain the validity of the character he is pleased 
to give himself. Our view is that when history comes 
to be written in the light of full knowledge it will be 
found that the Jupiter of Birmingham was, after all, 
made of the commonest clay ; that the frowns with which 
he sought to overawe his contemporaries, far from being 
the symptoms of a god-like purpose, were merely affected 
for show, and that the thunders which impressed 
Mr. Jesse Collings and roused the enthusiasm of other 
hangers-on were produced by the usual artificial means 
employed in transpontine theatres. Mr. Chamberlain, 
as a matter of fact, is neither strong nor resolute. He 
is in reality a man swayed by impulses of self-interest, 
which continually place him at the mercy of stronger 
minds. He has been dominated by Mr. Rhodes, to 
whose fatal car he bound himself for his own undoing ; 
he is now and has been for some time past controlled by 
Lord Milner, whose master he pretends to be. How 
the Chamberlain myth grew up it is not easy to say, but 
this much at any rate is clear :—Mr. Chamberlain him- 
self is its chief prophet, and Mr. Chamberlain realises, 
as no other man that on the acceptance 
of this myth’ by his _ fellow - countrymen his 
own reputation and his influence depend. What 
is the case with him at this moment? He is 
held responsible —he has acclaimed himself as 
responsible—for one of the most inglorious and costly 
wars in which this country has ever been engaged. 
Under his auspices and at his direction our military 
prestige has been shattered at the hands of a few 
patriotic Dutch peasants. We have eventually, at the 
cost to ourselves of twenty thousand valuable lives and 
more than two hundred millions of treasure, crushed out 
the independence of two small republics and have incor- 
porated them in our dominions. We have so conducted 
this war that thousands of Dutch women and 
children have perished, and we have thus raised bitter 
memories that time can never efface. Wehave, moreover, 
reduced the countries we have annexed to absolute desola- 
tion. We have burnt their farms, destroyed their crops, 
and brought hopeless misery and destitution to their 
inhabitants. We are now responsible for their welfare, 
and by that responsibility we are condemned to pour 
out money like water in order that we may restore them 
to some faint semblance of their former prosperity. 
The people of this country are at last becoming aware 
of all that has been done in their name, and of the 
costly magnitude of the task which, at Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s invitation, they so lightly assumed. They feel 
dimly that they have been deceived, and if this feeling 
grows they will demand a victim for their vengeance. 
That victim must, unless this feeling is checked, be 
Mr. Chamberlain, who regards the war as a feather in 
his cap. Mr. Chamberlain, therefore, having journeyed 
through the scene of his delegated misdeeds, is concerned 
to show, first, that he has come back bringing sheaves 
of plenty with him, and, secondly, that the property we 
have taken over, far from being, as all impartial 


can, 





observers declare, so hopelessly ruined as to make it 
impossible to extract a profit from it, is in reality in a 
condition of overwhelming prosperity that makes it 
one of the most important assets of our Empire. Upon 
this task Mr. Chamberlain set out in the House of 
Commons on Wednesday last. 

How does he propose to carry it through? It is to 
be done in two ways. First, a sum of 430,000,000 is 
to be provided as a “‘ free gift” by the Transvaal 
towards the cost of the war. Mr. Chamberlain, the man 
of many delusions, adds one more delusion to his list. 
He assures himself and his countrymen that he secured 
the willing assent of the people of the Transvaal to this 
gift. We can only say thathis method of consulting them 
was absurdly inadequate, and that it will take more 
than Mr. Chamberlain’s assurance to convince any 
reasonable being that the Transvaal population as a 
whole assented to this gift or that the Boers are quite 
indifferent to its burden. This gift is to be spread by 
equal instalments over three years, and certain of the 
mine-owners have underwritten the first instalment of 
£,10,000,000 on the condition that they are to receive 4 
per cent. for the investment of their money. Eventually 
this must mean a burden of taxation amounting to 
£,1,200,000, a part of which, according to Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s account, the mine-owners will take out of one 
pocket in order that they may transfer the whole 
amount to the other. No extra taxation is to be im- 
posed on the mines, and the terms of surrender pre- 
clude us from imposing taxation on the land of the 
Boers. But the upshot, of course, is that 41,200,000 
of taxation which might have been devoted to the 
development of the country’s resources is to be spent 
in providing interest for the holders of the loan, 
which is to be secured on the assets of the colony. 
This, however, is not all. The provision of this loan 
of £ 30,000,000 by the Transvaal is dependent on the 
guarantee by this country of a “ development ” loan of 
£35,000,000. We observe at the outset that out of 
this sum so magnanimously provided the colony is 
immediately to pay back to us £6,000,000, This 
amount is to recoup us for the 43,000,000 loan made 
to the Boers for restocking their farms (we have not 
borne the burden very long); 1,500,000 is to make 
good the deficit in the first year of our administration 
of the Transvaal; 41,000,000 goes to the Central 
African Railway for purchase of rolling stock ; and 
# 500,000 is to pay off expenses of repatriation and 
resettlement. Moreover, we take from the balance of 
£ 29,000,000 a sum of £ 2,000,000 as compensation to 
‘* loyalists ’’in Cape Colony and Natal and /£ 2,000,000 
more for repatriation and compensation and in respect of 
military receipts. The further we go the more our vaunted 
generosity dwindles. For the purchase of existing 
railways £13,000,000 are required and £5,000,000 
more for their development ; a sum of £ 2,500,000 is to 
be spent in land settlement, which means, whatever 
Mr. Chamberlain may say, an attempt to swamp the 
Boer population by the importation of British settlers. 
The attempt, truly Milnerian in its character, is fore- 
doomed to failure, but thisdoes not make it the less neces- 
sary to expose it. Finally, 42,500,000 are te go to conver- 
sion of the old Five per Cent. debt, and the remaining 
£,2,000,000 are to be spent on roads, irrigation, and 
buildings. The service of this loan, estimated at 
41,400,000, is to be met out of the profits of the 
Central African Railway, and is to be in the last resort 
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a charge on the assets of the Transvaal. Mr. Cham- 
berlain, having thus in pure gaiety of heart imposed 
on our new colony a debt of £65,000,000 as a 
generous start in life, proceeded to paint a glowing 
picture of that colony's future. Like all impressionist 
efforts, it does not bear close scrutiny. As Sir Robert 
Reid subsequently showed, the Transvaal is to pay in 
indirect taxation £10 per head of the population, 
whereas in this country we pay £2 per head, and, it 
may be added, consider ourselves overtaxed at that. 
Sir Robert also tore to tatters the scheme for “land 
settlement.” He showed that already £1,000,000 had 
been spent by us for that purpose, and that the cost for 
each “settler” was not less than £1,200. Altogether, 
what with railway purchase and the other items, we 
were assuming enormous speculative liabilities at a 
time when our financial position was eminently un- 
satisfactory. Mr. Chamberlain himself declared sub- 
sequently that the present loan was only an instalment, 
and that expenditure in the Transvaal might rise to 
hundreds of millions—a pleasant prospect. The fact is 
Mr. Chamberlain has dug a deep pit into which he is 
pouring money with both hands. He cannot fill it, 
and his own reputation will inevitably be ruined by his 
failure. 





TO PACIFY AND REGENERATE IRELAND, 
1834 AND 1903. 


{To get rid of Irish tithes] we would recommend the most 
ample conzessions to be made to countervail the obstacles of 
self-interest; there is no present sacrifice of a pecuniary 
nature that will not be an ultimate gain to the middle and 
working classes of England, if only it tend to pacify and 
regenerate Ireland,—Cobden, in 1835. 


HAT precisely Cobden meant by this sentence 

is explained by that masterly survey of the 

state of Ireland in the early Thirties which is contained 
in his England, Ireland and America. Since his 
day something has been done—much has been done— 
to mitigate the distresses of Ireland. But the two 
great evils which Cobden saw and demonstrated still 
exist, and threaten the prosperity of the whole realm— 
an England in Ireland and an Ireland in England. 
The English garrison consisted then, as now, of soldiers 
(or police) maintained at a vast annual expense to 
the taxpayer, and of landlords ‘‘ who, with many ex- 
ceptions,” now, as in 1835, ‘‘may be regarded as the 
least deserving body of the Irish people.” In 1834 there 
was in Ireland “such an array of bayonets as rendered it 
difficult to believe that Ireland is other than a recently 
conquered territory, throughout which an enemy’s army 
had just distributed its encampments.” To-day, in 
addition to the purely military garrison, there are 
quartered in Ireland more than 12,000 police, nearly 
three times the number required for maintaining the 
peace in Scotland. When Cobden wrote the most 
patent of Irish grievances was the Church tithe then 
paid to the Anglican (then also the Established) 
Church of Ireland by the Roman Catholic equally 
with the Protestant farmers.* Cobden held that 
as an act of justice ‘‘a complete equality of 


* At that time the population of Ireland was $8 millions, of 
which at least 7 millions were Roman Catholics, 


religious privileges” should be granted to our Catholic 
fellow-subjects in Ireland; but he further held that, 
viewing the matter as a question of pounds, shillings 
and pence, ‘the people of England would be 
gainers by charging the whole amount of the 
Church revenue of Ireland to the Consolidated 
Fund, if by so doing they were only to escape the 
expense of supporting an enormous army for the ser- 
vice of that country.” But there was another and far 
deeper motive of self-interest to concern us in the 
tranquillity and improvement of the sister kingdom. 
This was Ireland in England. The unnatural poverty 
and squalor and barbarism of Ireland had overflowed 
and were lowering the standard of living among the 
artisans of our great towns. The Irish immigation 
had begun in good earnest : 


‘** No part of England or Scotland is exempt from its share 
in the natural consequences of this terrible state of degrada- 
tion to which the people of Ireland are reduced. There is not 
a village or parish of the kingdom into which its famine- 
impelled natives do not, at certain periods of the year, 
penetrate to share the scanty wages of our peasantry, thus 
dragging them down to their own level, and—in return— 
imparting to them the sad secrets ot their own depraved 
mode of life.” 


Since these words were written free trade in corn and 
a marvellous development in all the means of produc- 
tion and distribution have raised the whole population ; 
but the standard of life among the Irish poor is still 
strangely and sadly below that of their fellow workmen 
in England and Scotland. The worst quarter in many 
of our large towns is still the Irish quarter. Irishmen 
in England and Scotland are still a distinct caste 
standing aloof and hostile—an element of discontent, 
a political menace, a perpetual reminder to us of the 
blunders and crimes committed by English legislators 
and administrators on the other side of the Irish Sea. 
Happily in the last twenty years an immense 
change for the better has taken place in public opinion 
about Ireland. Perhaps the most remarkable fea- 
ture in recent parliamentary history is Thursday 
night’s division on the second reading of Mr. Wynd- 
ham’s Irish Land Bill. In spite of murmurs of discon. 
tent, in spite of some clever speeches against the bill by 
men of high principles and narrow views, in spite of the 
surrender which the whole Unionist Party feels itself to 
be making of the ground which it has occupied since 
1886—in spite of all these things there was a majority 
of 417 for the bill and only twenty-six members 
voted in the minority! The result is an even greater 
personal triumph for Mr. Morley than for Mr.Wyndham, 
as the whole House by its cheers and many of the 
rank and file of the Unionist Party by their speeches 
seemed to recognise. It is a wonderful tribute to the 
political devotion of the Irish Party inthe cause of Ireland 
and to the profound sagacity of its leaders. In the third 
place the division of Thursday night brings us sensibly 
nearer to Home Rule. Two Conservative Members who 
supported the bill looked forward to the approach of 
Home Rule with equanimity. One said it no longer 
had terrors for him, another described it as a by-product 
of the bill. The admissions of the Prime Minister him- 
self are, as Mr, Morley said, ‘‘a condemnation of the 
House of Lords, and they are a condemnation of his 
own party, which resisted every attempt to recognise 
tenant right, and they are a condemnation of the legis- 
lation of this united Parliament, which was called into 
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existence by the unfortunate Act of Union.” In short, 
‘* this bill marks the collapse of the system on which 
this country has governed Ireland ever since the 
Union.” 

But the immediate result of the division is to show 
that Parliament has at last learned the lesson which 
Cobden taught in 1835, that ‘‘there is no present 


sacrifice of a pecuniary nature that will not be 
an ultimate gain to the middle and working 
classes of England if only it tend to pacify 


and regenerate Ireland.” Let us be sure, then, that 
the Land Bill effects its object. Mr. Wyndham’s 
speech was not only eloquent, but in its essential parts 
conciliatory and hopeful. Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, in his wise and cautious speech, Sir Edward Grey, 
Mr. Robson, and Mr. Morley have all shown that 
amendments are required, some to strengthen the 
finance of the bill and to make security more secure, 
others to see that the tenant does not lose what he has 
already gained and that the advantages which the bill 
gives to Irish landlords are not excessive and exorbi- 
tant. Most of the amendments which will be proposed 
are in the interest alike of the taxpayer and the tenant. 
What the taxpayer wants is to substitute a peaceful 
for a policeful Ireland, an Ireland of industry and 
co-operation for an Ireland of apathy and litiga- 
tion, an Ireland of small proprietors for an Ire- 
land of evicted tenants. From sixty-five to seventy 
years is too long for the period of repayment. The re- 
served rent is probably a mistake. The case of agricul- 
tural labourers and evicted tenants must be satisfactorily 
dealt with, and the minimum which has been set up 
against the free bargaining of the tenant must be re- 
moved. We regret to hear from Mr. Morley that he is 
‘very sceptical about the proposed retrenchment.” He 
knows all about Irish administration, and he regards 
Home Rule as the only sure path to economy. There, of 
course, he is right. Irish Home Rule would bring 
great relief to the pockets of the taxpayers in England 
and Scotland, as well as in Ireland. Nothing is 
so expensive as the government of a disaffected 
nation. Self-government spells economy, as Imperial- 
ism spells extravagance. Mr. Wyndham promises re- 
trenchment in Ireland; but in Ireland, rejoins Mr. 
Morley, you have got ‘‘a brazen citadel of boards of all 
kinds "—three men appointed todo the workofone. ‘‘It 
won’t be a very easy thing to do, and I have always 
been convinced that you will never have an effective 
retrenchment of what is the most preposterously ex- 
travagant Government in Europe until you make the 
Irish themselves responsible for the payment of it, and 
until you give them power over it.’””’ We think, however, 
that Mr. Wyndham (or his successor) is bound to 
effect this economy ofa quarter of a million, and in the 
second place we hope and believe with Mr. Morley 
that Home Rule itself in some form or another 
is drawing very near indeed. The Liberal Imperialists 
are already getting their slate pencils ready to repair 
the ravages ofthe sponge. It was expected that Mr. 
Perks and his friends would be troublesome. They 
certainly thought that the Irish Land Bill would be very 
unpopular in England and Scotland. They were 
mistaken ; they did not do justice to their countrymen, 
who have larger ideas of policy and wider views than 
the gentlemen who can spare millions for militarism but 
grudge thousands for social improvement are or ever 
will be capable of. 





CONSCIENCE AND CHURCH RATES. 


HE “ Passive-resistance” campaign against the 
Education Act has begun at Oxford. Certain 
citizens there have deducted from the demand notes 
sent to them the amount chargeable for the sup- 
port of Church schools under the new Act, and 
have tendered the reduced amount to the collector. 
The collector has refused the tender, and the result will 
be that these gentlemen, still refusing to pay, will have 
their goods distrained upon. Oxford does not stand 
alone on this question. All over the country members 
of the Free Churches, who place their conscience above 
their comfort, are acting, and will continue to act, 
as the Oxford citizens have acted, and every- 
where scenes will occur which will prove to the 
Government of Mr. Balfour, as no other method could 
prove, how deep a detestation of the Education Act 
exists amongst upright and law-abiding men, and how 
firm is their determination never to assent to its provi- 
sions, but to protest, so long as the power of protest 
remains to them, against the outrage which it is pro- 
posed to inflict on those Englishmen who do not happen 
to be members of the Church of England. The Oxford 
protestants have done more than refuse payment. 
They have issued a well-argued and weighty 
manifesto (published in the Dazly News of Monday 
last), in which they set out the reasons that 
have impelled them to this course of action. In 
trenchant sentences they expose the iniquity of the 
Act. They show that under it the last vestige of 
necessity for voluntary subscriptions towards the 
support of the so-called voluntary schools has been 
swept away, and the place of these subscriptions as the 
professed payment for sectarian religious teaching has 
been taken by the rates, while the power over the 
religious teaching remains exclusively in the hands of 
the denomination. Thus the religious teaching of one 
denomination is to be paid for by the ratepayers 
of all denominations. This rate, which has been 
described by Sir George Kekewich as compelling 
a parent to pay for the proselytising of his own 
child, is in the opinion of the manifestants a new 
and most objectionable Church rate. For ourselves, 
we do not propose on this occasion to go into 
the legal aspects of the matter; but we shall 
take another opportunity of showing, not only 
that this rate is of the nature of a Church rate 
(especially in those parishes where only one school, 
and that a denominational one, was provided for the 
whole body of rate-paying inhabitants), but also that 
the Church rate itself was not really an English 
institution, but was of Roman origin, a clerical device 
which was never looked upon with any favour by our 
Common Law. 

From this point the Oxford memorialists proceed to 
show that for some 16,000 head-teacherships to be paic 
for out of the rates none but members of the Church o¢ 
England need apply, for no one who does not conform 
to her tests can be appointed tothese posts. The Act, 
further, was, in the words of the late Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the outcome of a “bargain” with the Church 
of England, a bargain to which those denominations who 
had no part in it are not bound to adhere. By various 
devices, and particularly by the trickery of the 
Bishops in the House of Lords (we venture to 
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interpolate this phrase, but it is necessary), this 
bargain was so much improved as the bill passed 
through Parliament ‘‘that, as the financial arrange- 
ments now stand not only can Church schools be fully 
maintained without subscriptions, but a profit can 
actually be made for Church purposes out of the rates 
and taxes.” The memorialists then point out the 
farcical nature of the public control set up for these 
rate-supported denominational schools, and show 
how, though the Government studiously avoided all 
mention of such a bill at the General Election, it was 
forced through the House of Commons by means of the 
Closure. They recall the Government defeats at by-elec- 
tions, and the candid admission of the Duke of Devon- 
shire that a dissolution after the bill became an Act might 
have meant a disaster for the Government, or, in other 
words, that a majority of the people of this country were 
opposed to it. Finally in a passage of great force they 
declare that they deem it their duty to make the only 
protest in their power against a measure so unjust. They 
are men, they say, who can appeal to the record of their 
lives to prove that they have unfailingly honoured and 
obeyed the law. But they add that ‘‘ they discern 
that there must be limits to the demand for 
civil obedience, and that in the present case these 
limits have been distinctly overstepped, and a crisis has 
been created of exceptional, if not unprecedented 
gravity.” Acting on this conviction they have deter- 
mined to submit toa distraint upon their goods for that 
portion of the rate which is obviously set apart for the 
support of those privately managed sectarian schools 
which have been foisted upon the rates. 

We have summarised the manifesto published in 
the Daily News, because in so doing we have been 
able to show the depth and strength of the conscientious 
objections entertained by a vast number of honest, law- 
abiding Englishmen to the Act which the Government in 
league with the Church of England has forced upon 
them. These men have not come to their resolu- 
tion without weighing the consequences which it 
entails. They will break no law, but they will make a 
law against which their consciences revolt difficult and 
eventually impossible of execution. They will be 
assailed by the obloquy of Tories and Sacerdotalists, 
but for that they are prepared. They will incur not 
merely the attacks of the Government gang and their 
Episcopal supporters, but also grave personal inconve- 
nience and loss. To this, too, they have made up 
their minds. A fribble like Mr. Balfour cannot, of 
course, understand how men can be ready to sacrifice 
personal ease and to lay themselves open to be reviled 
as common law-breakers merely on grounds of 
conscience. With him and with those who follow 
and resemble him conscience adapts itself easily 
enough to the abandonment of the most 
sacred principles. Men of Sir Edward Carson’s 
stamp, for instance, will consent to support a measure 
they detest merely because opposition to it would mean 
the loss of official position and official emoluments. 
But it cannot be supposed for a moment that such men 
can prevail against the solid and unfaltering array of 
those who, taking conscience as their guide, protest 
against deliberate wrongs’ and are ready to support 
their protest in the only practical way open to them. 
Through the turmoil of abuse and faction this protest 
will make itself heard. It will carry the country with it, 
and will end in the defeat of the Government. 


ON THE FUTILITY OF BEING CELTIC. 


NCE upon a time, in the happy past, long before 
I had cut my mental milk-teeth, or read any- 
thing less coloured than a Penny Blood, it was my 
custom to regard myself as English, as pure English, 
with a dash of /vanhoe Saxon thrown in fora feast-day 
relish. Mine was the state of primal and colossal 
ignorance. I hada flag; I had a past; I had a litera- 
ture. Iwas brother (the papers said) to the American 
citizen. 1 was elder brother (I told myself) to the rest 
of the universe. Had I remained as a child but a little 
longer I might have recited ‘‘ The Charge of the Light 
Brigade” at a village concert. 1 might have kept 
Shakespeare Day witha light heart. 1 might have held 
Nelson Day as holy. I might have become, even, a 
churchwarden and been respectably bald. My limita- 
tions were just those of the Union Jack. The suncould 
not set upon them. It was perpetual day. I arose 
fresh and went to bed happy. I was English, English, 
pure English, and mine was the heritage of ten 
centuries. 

It was a Welshman who spoiled my dream. I met 
him on a ship while going westward to meet some other 
brothers. He told me / was a Welshman. ‘‘ Your 
name proves it,” he said. ‘*‘ Your name’s good Welsh. 
It means ‘ the wily son.’ It’s good to meet a Celt so 
far from home. What part of Wales do you come 
from ?” 

His words came to me with a glow upon them like 
the glow of adawn. Something was revealed to me— 
a something before unknown, undreamed of. New 
continents of notions showed above the: skyline of my 
thoughts. If it was good to be English and have a 
flag, surely it was good—nay, was it not better—to be 
Celtic and have a fringe? I went to my bunk that 
night a Celt, a confirmed Celt, proud of a Gloom I 
hadn’t got, and vain of an ‘‘ Ossian” I had never read. 
I had all the symptoms. Next day 1 was down with 
the disease. I cultivated a gentle melancholy, and 
thought I heard wistful voices in the wind. I thought 
the soft whisper of the rain a music passing that of 
lutes. I kept a look-out to windward for the bright 
pharos of Hy. Brasil. The colour scheme of the red 
ensign seemed to me peculiarly hideous. My tempera- 
ture fell, as I knew that I belonged to a doomed race, 
but my vanity waxed for I knew also that | was a poet 
by right of birth. I have been more or less Celtic ever 
since. 

Quite recently a horrid vagary started me upon 
the study of anthropology. I pen these lines in the 
hope that my example may deter others, as yet out of 
danger, from embarking upon a science so detrimental 
to all peace of mind. Study poison, cultivate the 
whisky habit, take morphia, smoke cigarettes—from 
all of these there is deliverance—but avoid anthro- 
pology. It saps one’s manhood like malaria. The 
touch of the anthropologist is worse than death. There 
is no Keeley cure for the anthropologist. Listen. 

‘©The Kymro-Briton,” said my author, after 
describing my personal appearance with flattering 
particularity, ‘‘is quick in perception, critical, poetical. 
He is free from serious crime and decidedly superior to 
the mass of the English population.” ‘‘ There,” said I, 
‘tis well. I am a Kymro-Briton. Now I will find 
out how to know a Saxon by his looks.” I read ona 
few pages and again found myself described ; the 
physical peculiarities were mine toa T. ‘The Gael,” 
the book told me, ‘‘is quick in perception and imagi- 
nation ... has great concentration, is headstrong, 
excitable, sociable, improvident,” &c. It was exactly 
what I had long felt myself to be. I was Gaelic to the 
tips of my fingers. All Severn could not cleanse me 
of the Gaelic type. Gaelic, I felt, was nicer than 
Kymro-Briton. I threw a great chest and read on. 

But a few pages more, and the book sank from my 
grasp. Once again I was described, this time as though 
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I had stood as the writer’s model. Walk, skull, neck, 
eyes, hair—all were mine. 

‘*The Dane,” said mine author, ‘‘is sanguine, 
active, energetic, often in scrapes, courageous, proud, 
ambitious, generous, honourable, loving, social, elo- 
quent, talented, convivial, and fond of fun.” Well — 
that settled it—I was Danish, too Danish for words. I 
was not sure that my nose was ‘high and finely- 
formed,” but, with so many other speaking symptoms, 
who could doubt? I read on. ‘*The Norwegian,” 
continued the scientist, “has good mental abilities ; is 
capable, honest, generous, honourable, courageous. 
The Norwegian——’’ The Norwegian was as like me as 
two peas. 

I tottered to the stony bosom of my horse-hair 
sofa, and let my newly-acquired knowledge ooze in- 
wards to my marrow. What wasI? Wasl, after all, 
as mongrel as the grocer’s dog ; as mixed as a Man- 
hattan cocktail? At the expense of a pennyworth of 
lamp oil and some more tobacco I set out to discover. 
It was a grey ill voyaging. Soon I was Bronze Age 
without the option. Then I was palzolithic beyond all 
plea of appeal. I was Irish in three different types, 
and Welsh in two distinct races. I was Basque, I was 
Breton, | had a Phoenician trait. The only thing I was 
not was Mongoloid—it was some relief to be untouched 
with Mongoloid ——. 

Then I grew suddenly calmer, and wisdom came 
to me like the sudden rising of a barometer in a 
cyclone. A man’s head is like another man’s head, 
a man’s brain is strangely different from another 
man’s brain. Brain is the criterion of race. Brain, 
in its fine shades and subtler colours, it is this that 
differentiates mankind. Brain gives character, and 
character makes the nation. I will, I said, see what 
the brainy people say ; and I embarked on Renan and 
Matthew Arnold, feeling that all doubts were to be 
rolled away. I felt myself still Celtic, and Renan said 
much to confirm me in that belief. ‘I felt profoundly, 
and carried an adorable delicacy in my religious in- 
stincts.” True—I was Celtic. I was ‘‘ neither sad nor 
gay.” I had ‘‘an amiable serenity, a veiled and exqui- 
site sobriety.”” I had ‘‘ an infinite delicacy of feeling.” 
In fact, I was Celtic up to the hilts. I was imagina- 
tive, romantic, adventurous, ever seeking the infinite. 
I was (this time Arnold was my informant) ever aspir- 
ing towards ‘‘life, light, and emotion.” I was ‘‘ gay” 
—why, my ancestors had coined that adjective. Then 
I was brilliant, stormy, turbulent, ‘ undisciplinable,” 
‘*anarchical.”” This latter burst came pleasantly to me 
after so strong a dose of ‘‘ exquisite submission ” from 
Renan. 

Then later authors came to me, and I knew that I 
was Celtic. I belonged to a doomed race, a folk of 
the mist and the wild hills, a beaten folk. Sunset was 
on my resigned head in the most lovely of pale tints as 
inaCorot dawn. The gamewas up. Yonder lay the 
beckoning sea. Hy. Brasil was yonder beyond the 
skyline. My brothers were bowed in sorrow about me 
murmuring that they had the Gloom. There was no 
help, no mercy, for a folk so beaten and so beautiful in 
defeat. Then came the scientist again. ‘‘ The Celt,” 
he said, ‘‘is the great conqueror. Physically, muscu- 
larly, mentally, spiritually he is superior to the rest of 
the world. He alone, of all men, has never bowed his 
head in defeat. He is the most warlike of men, the 
most greedy of conquest. He is the joyous chronicler 
of victory, the singer of love triumphant.” 

‘* The Celt,” said Arnold, ‘‘is a weary Titan.” I 
was weary, too. I could stand no more. Better, I 
thought, to shun the violent delights of pride of race. 
Better to think myself as cosmopolitan as the grocer’s 
dog than to drift twistiways on the variant currents of 
men’sthoughts. Iam, I said, a sort of Mongrel. It is 
better to be a Combination than a Definition. 
JoHN MASEFIELD. 








THE GREATER 


I. 


ERE in England we have gone about the business 
| of understanding Strauss in rather a peculiar 
way. After considerable neglect of him, we began 
dosing ourselves pretty frequently with the works of 
his early and middle period—Don Juan, Tod und Verk- 
lirung, and Till Eulenspiege/—all very good works in 
their way, but hardly characteristic of the complete 
Strauss. Then we heard that he had written a huge 
work called Ein Heldenleben, which was causing an 
extraordinary difference of opinion in musical circles on 
the continent and in America; and nothing would 
satisfy us but the hearing of Z7u //eldenleben. It was 
produced for us at last, and led to the cus- 
tomary war among the critics. All this while 
we were content to remain in ignorance of his 
two greatest works, A/so sprach Zarathustra and Don 
Quixote, which are the complete summary of his 
methods, his intentions, and his achievements. All the 
finest poetical qualities of the earlier tone-poems here 
come out with a rarer fragrance and an intenser glow ; 
while that penchant for pictorial representation which 
is seen at its most flamboyant in Zin He/denleben is 
here kept within something like due limits and turned 
to something like legitimate uses. If all his other 
works were lost, we could still re-create the whole 
Strauss from Also sprach Zarathustra and Don Quixote. 
It is, therefore, particularly gratifying to know that 
these two masterpieces will be properly presented next 
month at the great Strauss Festival at St. James’s 
Hall. The only pity is that they cannot both be given 
in the one programme, for the playing of them on the 
same evening would give, I think, the justest possible 
idea of the great range of Strauss’s genius. As the 
Zarathustra is practically, and the Don Quixote entirely, 
unknown to English concert-goers, I propose, in this 
and a following article, to try to render their compre- 
hension a little easier to music-lovers who are likely, in 
_a few weeks, to hear them both for the first time. 
Although the Zarathustra is an extremely compli- 
cated piece of work, it is not in any sense a confused 
one. It demands the closest attention from the 
listener, but once he has the key to it he will not 
experience the slightest difficulty in following it in all 
its wonderful details. And first of all we need to 
remember that although Strauss has selected his subject 
from a hugeand very polemical work in philosophy, he has 
nowhere aimed at the impossible. From first to last 
there is nothing in it that is alien to the spirit of music. 
It stands to reason that more than nine-tenths of 
Nietzsche’s book must be absolutely incapable of a 
musical setting, and with these Strauss has wisely 
chosen to have nothing to do. But there are certain 
portions of it in which the mood is that not of philosophy 
but of poetry, not of argument but of emotion. Every 
now and then the stress of thought in Nietzsche seems 
to burst the bonds of sober thinking, and the philosopher 
soars into a diviner air that vibrates with passionate 
feeling. It is with these sections that Strauss has con- 
cerned himself; and by a skilful manipulation of his 
material he has succeeded in putting together a scheme 
that represents Nietzsche’s intentions sufficiently well, 
at the same time that it lends itself to a distinctively 
musical treatment. Premising that the hearer has a 
passing acquaintance with Nietzsche’s book, or even 
that he has a rough general idea of his concept of 
Zarathustra as the preacher of the ‘‘ beyond-man,” all 
he has to do is to read, in the order here given, 
the following chapters of Also sprach Zarathustra: 
‘©Of Back-Worlds Men,” ‘‘ Of Great Longing,” 
“Of Delights and Passions,” ‘‘ The Grave-song,” 
‘“©Of Science,” ‘‘The Convalescent One,” ‘‘ The 
Dance-song,” ‘‘ The Night-song,” ‘‘ The Seven 
Seals (or the Song of Yea and Amen),” and ‘ The 
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Drunken Song.” <A glance at this ccnspectus will 
serve to show that Strauss has selected the more emo- 
tional portions of the book, and that he has _ not 
attempted to give an equivalent in tone of its philoso- 
phical ‘‘ ideas,” as some of his detractors would have 
us believe. 

Before turning to the music itself, one other point 
requires to be brought out in connection with its literary 
basis. Strauss frankly tells us on the title page of his 
score that his tone-poem isa ‘‘ free” transcription from 
Nietzsche. He has not hesitated, here and there, to 
erect a very broadsuperstructureon a very slight sugges 
tion from Nietzsche, so that we get in these places a 
large proportion of the musician to a small proportion 
of the poet. In the section entitled ‘‘ Of Science,” for 
example—which, by the way, is one of the most striking 
episodes in the score—the connection with Nietzsche’s 
book is of the slenderest. Further, not only has Strauss 
rearranged his selected material according to his own 
fancy—which really does not matter in the case of so 
invertebrate a structure as Nietzsche’s volume—but he 
has expanded it now and then in order to make his 
own plan more impressive. Thus in his opening he has 
departed somewhat from his original by drawing a 
picture of man and nature in the sharpest of contrasts ; 
while later on he has added a touch of his own, in a 
dramatic episode wherein incomprehensible nature 
hurls its enigma at the head of Zarathustra with over- 
powering ferocity and scorn, and for the moment strikes 
the stunned philosopher to the ground—a superb climax 
that would make us overlook a much more serious 
departure from the text. The close of the work, again, 
is that of Strauss, not that of Nietzsche, for whereas 
in the philosophical work Zarathustra ‘‘left his cave, 
glowing and strong, like a morning sun which cometh 
from dark mountains,” the musical work ends with the 
great earth-riddle still presenting its stony face to the 
weary eyes of mankind. 

The tone-poem begins with a curiously broad 
representation of nature—something uniform, undiffer- 
entiated, and immense. Then the muttering and 
sighing voices of the ‘‘ Back-Worlds-Men” are heard 
—the human types to whom the world seems ‘“ the 
work of a suffering and tortured God”’—the victims of 
that ‘‘ weariness which, with one jump, with a jump of 
death, wanteth to reach the last, a poor ignorant 
weariness which is not even willing any more to will ; 
it created all Gods and back-worlds.”” Through the 
texture there pierces a motive of longing that after- 
wards becomes of the greatest importance in the work. 
The horns give voice to a credo in unum deum, and the 
religious aspirations of the Back-Worlds-Men find 
expression in a most beautiful piece of fervent music, 
in which the orchestra is supported by the organ. 
Religion, however, cannot solve the great enigma, and 
a contest ensues between the hymn of the ‘‘ Back- 
Worlds-Men” and the theme that represents the pas- 
sionate longing of the more philosophical heart to find 
the key to the great mystery ; while the nature-theme 
(a simple progression of three notes—tonic, fifth and 
octave above) keeps recurring with an extraordinary 
suggestion of the defiant posing of a problem. Then 
a plunge is made into ‘ Delights and Passions,” and 
the thinker seems carried away by the impetuosity of 
his own emotions. But towards the end of his troubled 
rapture the trombones give out, fortissimo, a startling 
theme that seems like a disgusted revulsion of one’s 
very being; and the delights and passions, metamor- 
phosed into the bitterest and saddest ashes, lament their 
transformation in the mournful ‘* Grave Song”: 
** Yonder is the island of graves, the silent. Yonder 
also are the graves of my youth. Thither will I 
carry an evergreen wreath of life. . . . Oh, ye, 
ye visions and apparitions of my youth! Oh, all ye 


glances of love, ye divine moments! How could ye 
die so quickly for me! This day I think of you as my 
And always, through the wailing of the 


’ 


dead ones.’ 


song, we hear the theme of great longing forcing its 
way upwards from the depths, like something unborn 
striving towards the world of light and life. 

At last refuge is sought in science, and in an ex- 
traordinarily impressive slow fugue, that coils and un- 
coils and sinks in upon itself like a pit of writhing 
snakes, Strauss paints for us the futility, the emptiness 
of science, its failure to read the great riddle for us. 
Not in heavy science, but in the lightness of the human 
spirit that can spread its wings in the ether, is salva- 
tion to be found ; and in the lofty air, as it seems, we 
hear the strains of a free and joyous dance. Again there 
follows a brief period of indecision; but at length 
we enter upon the section entitled ‘‘ The Convalescent 
One.” Here Strauss gives free rein both to his imagina- 
tion and his technique, and sets before us a piece of 
musical painting which, it is safe to say, is without a 
parallel in orchestral music. The mood symbolised by 
the heavy fugue is laughed to scorn, and the fugue 
itself tossed about like a plaything in a giant’s hand ; 
the theme of revulsion and disgust also reappears and 
is made sport of by the convalescent philosopher. But 
as he laughs aloud in his glee, nature makes, as it 
were, one final effort to crush him; and the nature- 
theme is heard with appalling force tearing its way 
through a long-held empty chord in the whole orchestra. 
Zarathustra is overwhelmed. A long pause ensues, 
and again the philosopher is baffled for a moment. His 
spirit recovers its energy, however, and a wonderful 
picture is given of its delighted spring from peak to 
peak in the keen and bracing air. The nature-theme now 
serves as basis for the ‘‘ Dance-Song,” ‘‘ a dance-song 
and a mocking song directed under the spirit of gravity, 
my very highest and most powerful devil, whom they 
call ‘ the master of the world.’” The religious melody 
of the Back-Worlds-Men now reappears metamorphosed 
into a ravishing waltz. The elation of the dance 
grows and grows in intensity and then declines. . . . 
‘*Thus sang Zarathustra. But when the dance was 
finished, and the girls had departed, sad he grew. 
‘The sun hath gone down long ago,’ he said at last ; 
‘the meadow is damp, and coolness ariseth from the 
forests. An unknown something hovereth round me 
and gazeth in deep thought. What? Thou livest 
still, Zarathustra? Why? Wherefore? Where- 
through? Whither? Where? How? Is it not 
folly still to live? Alas! my friends, it is the evening 
that thus out of myself asketh. Forgive me my sad- 
ness! Evening it hath become. Forgive me that it hath 
become evening.’”” The melancholy ‘‘ Night-Song” is 
heard—a spiritual transformation of the melody already 
heard in the sectionof ‘‘ Delights and Passions.’ ‘‘ Night 
it isnow: like a well, my longing breaketh forth from 
me. . . . Night it is: now talk louder all springing 
wells. And my soul is a springing well. Night it is: 
only now all songs of the loving awake. And my soul 
is the song of a loving one.”” His mind turns back in 
melancholy retrospect to the passionate strains in which 
he had formerly sought to woo nature’s secret from her, 
until once more his dancing spirit—the enemy of the 
spirit of gravity—rises in one supreme outburst ; the 
melody is a transformed version of the theme of great 
longing. ‘‘ My virtue is a dancer’s virtue, and I have 
often leaped with both feet into golden-emerald 
rapture.” The music, indeed, leaps and dances; at 
the very height of its ecstasy we hear the twelve strokes 
of the midnight bell, that accompany the strange refrain 
with which Nietzsche concludes his ‘‘ Second Dance- 
Song,” and which he repeats, with amplification, in “ The 
Drunken Song.” As the tones die away, the melody of 
the earlier dance steals in very softly, very slowly, like 
a meditation in the twilight. It mounts higher and 
higher, and finally culminates in a harmonised version 
of the nature-theme. Then, for close and summary of 
the work, we are left with a baffled sense that the 
enigma is, after all, unreadable. The chord of B major 
is succeeded twice by the nature-theme in C major, and 
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with further reiterations of the tonality of B and that of 
C—producing a curious sense of hollowness, of wander- 
ing helplessly in the void—the great work ends. 

For it is a great work, one of the greatest to which 
the human mind has yet given birth. Whether we 
regard the beauty and truth of characterisation of its 
themes, or the masterly handling of the poetical scheme, 
the sheer conviction and spontaneity of it all, or the 
astonishing musical technique, it leaves us with the 
sense that here music has attained to heights it has 
never trodden before. This is a greater Strauss than 
the Strauss of Zin Heldenleben. The Zarathustra is 
more homogeneous ; it satisfies our sense of form, of 
balance, of consistency, in a way that the later work 
will never do. It is much too big to be wholly com- 
prehended at the first hearing; but no one, I think, 
even at a first hearing, can fail to realise that music 
like this is born of the great heart as well as the great 
brain, and that, after all, is the guarantee of endurance 
in the minds of men. Seni Mewes. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY.—I. 


N view of a certain amount of humorous criticism 
that has already circulated round the Chaucerian 
motto adopted for this year’s Academy catalogue, I 
venture to suggest that in future a text less classical 
and better suited to the age and the exhibition should 
be found or invented. Something trite, like ‘‘ Mac- 
whirters for the million,” or ‘* Stones for the senti- 
mental,” or something indicative of commercial pro- 
sperity, such as ‘“‘ Sargents and Shillings,” would con- 
stitute an advertisement and point a moral at one and 
the same time. It may, of course, be objected that 


the Academy already gets more advertisement 
than it requires without the trouble of pro- 
claiming its attractions in its own pages, but the 


proposed line is original, and originality, one must 
remember, is better in the catalogue than nowhere at 
all. With this hint to the President and Council, 
which is given in the best of faith, I will take leave of 
Academics in general; and since the world must, in 
accordanc2 with immemorial custom, have been told by 
this time that the exhibition as a whole is good, bad, 
and average in quality, will attempt forthwith to deal 
with a few of the individual pictures which seem to me 
to merit attention. The first batch of names, then, 
that are attached to noteworthy work includes 
those of Messrs. Sargent, Shannon, W. Q. Orchard- 
son, Alfred East, and C. Napier Hemy. They 
are all of the Academy, and this year, as 
in preceding years, they appear to me to represent 
what is strongest in the portraiture, subject painting, 
landscape and seascape, contributed to the Academy 
exhibition. In fact, admitting this list to be in no way 
final, the exhibition might—even more so than pre- 
viously—have been designed with the‘idea of showing 
the public what good painters there are in the Aca- 
demical body and what bad ones remain outside. Part 
of this impression is no doubt due to the favourable 
hanging of the members’ pictures and the correspon- 
dingly unfavourable placing of the others; but the 
greater part may, I think, be traced to the fact that at 
Burlington House the outside competition is chiefly 
numerical. Youths and maidens who cannot find an 
artistic home elsewhere provide so much of the neces- 
sary canvas and the desirable foil, whilst the appear- 
ances of really prominent outsiders seem to grow fewer 
and fewer every year. 

I mention Mr. Sargent first because he is a power 
in the Academy. So great a power is he, that the 
present generation of Academy critics are divided, 
roughly speaking, into two factions — those who 
admire him and those who don’t. The more 
fanatical of his admirers, while professing friend- 
ship and admiration for the Academy as a body, 


persist in treating its successive exhibitions as if 
they were a series of one-man shows; a few are 
disposed to belittle his work because it does not create 
a similar uproar in the New Salon or the United 
States. Somewhere between these widely-separated 
opinions one finds the true status of Mr. Sargent in the 
art world, and there his critical friends may be recom- 
mended to look for it. Personally, I should be inclined 
this year to let Mr. Sargent alone, if it were not fora 
single canvas among his six—the portrait of Mrs. Joseph 
Chamberlain. For the main part, he is in wondrously 
gentle mood just now. He shows no elaborate groups, 
brilliant and daring in colour arrangement, little of 
the wholesale brushwork, little of the inclination 
to boast the power of sheer paint, which have 
astonished and vaguely pleased Academy visitors of the 
past few years. The softness of his ‘‘G. McCorquodale, 
Esq.,” might almost betoken a chastened spirit. But 
his ‘‘Mrs. Joseph Chamberlain” surprises me more 
than any other as an example of his new tenderness of 
treatment, for the subject is a woman, and Mr. 
Sargent’s pictures of women are generally too incisive to 
be quite pleasant. Surely something of the poetry of 
his Chantrey picture has crept in here, into the subtly- 
modelled, living face, into the dress that seems to 
caress rather than clothe the shoulders ; even the crisp- 
ness of his blue and white satin, the gradations of its 
light and shade, do not detract as much as 
usual from the’ central interest of the human per- 
sonality. In colour the work has a sparkling delicacy 
allits own. Mr. J. J. Shannon, who comes next on 
my list, contributes his best canvas in a child portrait 
of Miss Dulcie Laurence-Smith. His other portraits, 
though not without an inevitable distinction andelegance, 
suffer from the failing already noticed in his New Gallery 
work of this year—a prevalent mvuddiness in the flesh 
tints. It strikes the observer as a too great sacrifice to 
the great god, Tone, that the fair women whom Mr. 
Shannon paints should be made to look as if they were 
suffering from incipient plague, and I prefer to leave 
him in the hope that by this time next year he will havedis- 
covered a way out ofhis presentartistic difficulties. Ofthbe 
landscapesof Mr. Alfred East, the first and, I am inclined 
to think, the foremost, hangs in Gallery 4, and is entitled 
‘* Tintern, in the valley of the Wye.” From a hill-side, as 
it were, garnished with fantastic firs, one looks down 
on lowland and river, gloriously sunlit, almost formal 
and typographical in its design, but ennobled by a 
certain dignity of style. One feels that the decorative 
instinct here is supreme; the curvature of line, the 
carefully-balanced planes of colour, the cool foreground 
itself, which is nothing more nor less than a supple- 
mental frame for the panoramic scene beyond, 
point to this conclusion. A_ greater actualism 
prevails in the grey-green ‘‘ Morning in the Berk- 
shire Meadow”; the feathery willows to the 
right are a triumph of intricate workmanship, the 
note of blue and white in the foreground suggests a 
slight though gracious condescension to prettiness ; 
the whole has less breadth. Again, in ‘‘ The Castle 
of Coeur de Lion”’ we get strong colours skilfully dis- 
posed in masses, and the composition possesses a certain 
classical grandeur. But the picture clamours to be 
regarded from the realistic standpoint—and are those 
copper beeches which line the roadway ever so violently 
crimson? Thecolour is forced and the sense of natural 
truth revolts. Onthe whole, therefore, the first-named 
picture must take precedence, as being the most com- 
pletely satisfactory. 

Whether they are right or wrong, the artistic con- 
victions of Mr. Orchardson form an interesting study 
because they happen to be sincere. He follows nobody and 
nothing except his own instincts. He concedes nothing ; 
the fact that he occasionally introduces a historical or 
histrionic interest into his work signifies no concession, 
since the manner of introduction always tends to 


demonstrate how insignificant these interests are in 
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comparison with the main one, pictorialism. Thus his 
‘Mrs. Siddons in the Studio of Sir Joshua Reynolds” 
attracts me simply by virtue of itsclever grouping and the 
sheer austerity of its drab, browns, and greens, mauves 
and purples, whilst the fact thataratherstout Mrs. Siddons 
is declaming heroics to an audience composed of 
Sir Joshua, Mrs. Jordan, and others, that the studio 
contains a canvas showing the beginnings of ‘‘ The 
Tragic Muse,” leaves me totally unmoved. Mr. 
Orchardson has chosen the Georgian period and filled 
his canvas with historical characters with surroundings 
to match, and it is well ; but if he had selected the mid- 
Victorian age and given us nonentities with crinolines, 
or had painted a modern portrait, the result would have 
been neither more nor less satisfying. His very 
mannerism may almost be forgiven in view of his 
uncommon indifference to literary meaning. Lastly, 
there is Mr. Hemy’s ‘‘ Youth”—a breeze-swept sea, a 
yacht close-hauled across the foreground, with 
an active and desperately earnest crew, another 
yacht with spinnaker set bearing down in close pursuit. 
The picture, with all its suspicion of reiteration, shows 
steady development; there is a little more vigour in 
the action, a little more recognition of the sea’s varying 
lights and colours, a little more spontaneity. A good 
and healthy art. 

To supplement this restricted list, the President’s 
most important work is ‘‘ The Cave of the Storm 
Nymphs,” a larger edition of last year’s work ; Mr. 
J. W. Waterhouse has three characteristic neo-classic 
canvases, and Mr. Herkomer a possibly too intro- 
spective portrait of General Baden-Powell. Messrs. 
Frank Dicksee, Stanhope Forbes, C. W. Furse, 
Arnesby Brown, Adrian Stokes, David Murray, and 
Mrs. Forbes are also more or less worthily represented. 
I shall return to some of these. Meanwhile, to con- 
clude this initial survey with a few selected specimens 
of the Forty in the best manner of the descriptive cata- 
loguer: Sir L. Alma-Tadema continues to delve 
sparingly in marble quarries (No. 203), the never- 
changing Mr. Peter Graham shows us some ‘ Ever- 
changing skies” (No. 164), and Messrs. C. D. Leslie, 
]. McWhirter, and B. W. Leader again contribute 
work of the sort that makes the British Academy what 


it is. F. J. M. 


PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssincHamM. 
Lonpon, Thursday. 

HE King’s tour is properly described as a triumph 

of the social tact in which the British Monarchy 

is privileged to shine, and of which Edward VII. is 
an acknowledged master. Never to forget a face, 
never to say aheedless thing, to have at command 
the art of pleasant, seasonable demeanour, these are 
rare gifts, and the King has them all. They could 
not have been more usefully employed than at Paris, 
where, with all the serious work of the greatest 
intellectual centre in Europe, a slip in deportment does 
somuch harm. It has been suggested that he ought 
to have been accompanied by a Minister. But he of all 
men needs no schooling in the lessons which he has 
so thoroughly learned, and in the application of which 
the success of his journey has lain. Yet his tour, and 
its conclusion, do possess a certain political signi- 
ficance. He has visited three of Lord Salisbury’s 
‘* dying nations,” two of which, at least, boast a political, 
literary, and social life incomparably more active than 
ourown. And he has certainly gone as near to the 
revival of the old Anglo-French enxfente as the commit- 
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ments and tendencies of the last thirty years permit © 
him to go. 

* ie * a * 


The acute journalistic observer who adopts the sig- 
nature “ Diplomaticus ” insists in the Vestminster Gazette 
that both a moral and a material barrier exists to bar 
a French alliance. The first is the subsidence of the 
idea of nationalities as pursued by Canning and Glad- 
stone in England and Napoleon III. in France, an idea 
which M. Hanotaux develops with much suggestion. 
The second is the diplomatic history of Europe since 
1870, with special reference to our occupation and over- 
lordship of Egypt and the Franco-Russian alliance. 
Certainly we have nothing to offer France comparable 
with the legions of the Tsar, though French statesmen 
must by this time have a tolerably shrewd suspicion 
that those ‘‘dim millions” are never likely to be used 
to serve any French interest, and it is no 
part of modern British policy to work for a totally 
new balance of Powers and armaments. That 
would be too perilous, too unscrupulous, a course. 
But, short of this, there is surely some method 
of marking the renewal of cordiality in Anglo- 
French relations—a cordiality so agreeable to British 
feeling, and so much in harmony with the fast-rising 
hopes of progress in European democracy. There is a 
movement in favour of an Anglo-French Treaty of 
Arbitration. But surely that is quite out of the order 
of progress, and might even be mischievous, for it 
strengthens the tendency to neglect the Powers con- 
ferred on the signatory nations by The Hague Con- 
vention. Mr. Bowles proposed the other day to apply 
the arbitral jurisdiction of the Convention to the 
settlement of the Manchurian dispute. Why not use it 
for the adjustment of minor points of trouble with 
France, such as the shore difficulty in Newfoundland ? 
Especially does it lie with the Liberal Party to promote 
such means of approach. For let us not forget that the 
Anglo-French understanding is one of the innumerable 
signs that Liberalism is at last coming back to power. 
After thirty long years a “green new earth”’ is 
beginning to appear above the moral wreck of the 
Bismarckian period, and English Liberalism should be 
quick to seize its share of this reclaimed inheritance. 

* * * * 


There are many puzzling circumstances in the 
political situation, and not the least confusing is the 
conduct of Mr. Chamberlain. It has been understood 
for some time that his absence from the House of 
Commons during the war was due to the extreme 
pressure of work which the South African situation 
threw upon his shoulders. Now, presumably, this 
pressure is over. But Mr. Chamberlain is just as con- 
spicuously withdrawn from Parliamentary life, save from 
the special interest of the African settlement, as ever. 
Take the Irish Land Bill, to which, if report speaks 
rightly, he is not an ardent friend. During the highly 
important debates of Monday and Tuesday he 
remained in his place for a few minutes after question 
time for a specific purpose, and then disappeared, to be 
seen no more. Yet the issues at stake closely concern 
the whole future of his Government and of Unionist 
politics. And why does the ablest Parliamentarian in 
the Government habitually deprive his chief of the use 
of his powerful tongue and adroit and masterly 
tactics? The old intimate association with the 
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Prime Minister continues, and yet Mr. Chamber- 
lain must be aware that the last few months 
have witnessed an almost total eclipse of the 
Prime Minister’s fame as a statesman, a result due in 
no small degree to the singular weakness of his hold on 
the vital issues of English politics. Does Mr. Chamber- 
lain coolly contemplate the effect of this loss of power 
on the part of his only possible rival, and calculate its 
almost inevitable consequence? His friends disclaim 
such a view of his conduct. Then it must be that he is 
completely out of sympathy with the more recent 
developments of Unionism, or that he regards his 
active lifein Parliament as over, save for the special 
ends he has in view--ends that are rapidly passing into 
the unattainable. Certainly his absolute detachment 
from the general duties he owes his leader and his party 
offers an unparalleled situation in Cabinet affairs. 

* * * * * 

The Irish Land Bill, which has dislocated the Par- 
liamentary situation and turned the Irish from powerful 
critics to watchful and suspicious allies of the Tory 
Government, has naturally set Liberal opinion working 
vigorously, and not all in the same direction. Every 
thoughtful Liberal mind sees Home Rule at the end of 
the long and turbulent transaction which the Wyndham 
Bill invites. But then it is keenly alive to the inequit- 
able terms of the bargain, to the way in which the 
State credit has been used solely in the landlords’ in- 
terest, so that, as Mr. Moulton quite truly observed, 
the bill actually takes the form of compelling them to 
sell dear. No wonder that a tone of unbounded exulta- 
tion rules in Ireland among the landlords and their 
friends. It is indeed a tragi-comic situation under 
which aclass who afew months ago were willing to go 
for twenty years’ purchase are now stoutly holding out 
for twenty-eight. Freed from the ever-present danger 
of fresh revisions of rent, and of the agitation which 
made those revisions inevitable, the Irish landlord 
has taken the utmost advantage of the findings of the 
Dublin Conference and of the fact that a Tory 
Government was in power, willing, if necessary, to 
better them in his interest. This has been done 
under the provision of a minimum price, and now 
the Irish Party have to execute the most dan- 
gerous and difficult manceuvre of forcing the Govern- 
ment to change the entire financial machinery of the 
bill in Committee. Supposing Mr. Wyndham refuses, 
as the Zimes urges him to refuse? Can the Irish 
then reject a bill which has many promising features for 
them? At this stage, no doubt, the Liberal opportunity 
comes in, and though Sir Edward Grey’s fine speech on 
Tuesday seemed to me a little deficient in critical 
weight, it took the true point of the necessity of joint 
Liberal and Irish pressure for a radical change in 
Clause I. If the pressure fails, is not the bill doomed, 
by the excessive greed of the class which it chiefly 
benefits, to a failure that can only be called revo- 
lutionary ? 

* * * * * 

As to one point in the agrarian question, I hear 
better news than was current a few weeks ago. 
The Ulster landlords are showing a greater disposition 
to sell. For example, the Marquis of Downshire, 
whose property extends to nearly an entire county, is, 
I believe, willing to come under the operation of the 
bill. Of course, if Ulster landlords are fairly willing 
to sell, that greatly eases the situation. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


“FORMER” AND THE 
A PROTEST. 
Lo the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—l detest them. I should like to banish them 
from the English language. One of them by itself may be 
occasionally tolerable, but the two together are unendurable. 
‘The writers of comic verse long ago perceived their absur- 
dity. Arthur Reed Ropes has given us a good example 
of it in his lines to the Los? Pleiad : 

‘She had yielded to a mortal 


flatter. 
She was Merope or Sterope 


THE “LATTER.” 


when he came to flirt and 


the former or the latter!” 
Calverley also: 
“One night I saw him squeeeze her hand; 
There was no doubt about the matter; 
I said he must resign, or stand 
My vengeance—and he chose the latter.” 

It were, perhaps, beside the point to cite the punning 
poet who wrote of Aenophon’s historic retreat : 

‘* When over the land and the sea 

It behoved the ten thousand to scatter, 
There were some cried ‘the former for me,’ 
But the rest cried ‘the latter! the latter!’ ” 
The appreciation of this requires a little strictly Attic salt. 
But the docus classicus is, of course, in the “ War Song ot 
Dinas Vawr”’: 
‘The mountain sheep are sweeter, 
But the valley sheep are fatter ; 
We therefore deemed it meeter 
To carry off the latter.” 

Seriously, why cannot writers repeat their words in- 
stead of using these unnecessary substitutes? Is it thought 
that such repetition is unpleasing to the ear? To my 
thinking the very opposite is the truth. And much is 
gained in the cause of lucidity. Take the following sen- 
tence, for instance, which I chanced upon in a daily journal 
of February 17: “ A ‘ board ’—which is probably a screen, 
as somebody said a generation ago—understands, and the 
great bulk of the ordinary shareholders do not understand, 
the workings of company finance. When a crisis comes the 
latter seldom hesitate to put their interests in the hands 
of the former.” 

Hlalte la!) We must “ hark back,” and reconsider the 
passage. We are then led to the conclusion that by “ the 
latter” is meant the shareholders, and by “the former ” 
the board. But why not so write it, like an honest man ? 
* And when a crisis comes the shareholders seldom hesitate 
to put their interests in the hands of the board.” Surely 
this is better both to mind and ear; and if instead of “ the 
board” we read “the directors,” we have a clear, simple, 
and, in my humble judgment, a much improved statement. 

Take another example: “The belief in a God and 
in another world is so interwoven with my moral nature 
that the former can no more vanish than the latter can ever 
be torn from me.” Will it be contended that this is not 
one of those things which might have been better expressed ? 
This last example is from Hartenstein’s edition of Kant’s 
Kritik der reinen Vernunft, cited by Huxley in his Essay 
on Hume. Now, | submit that if ever “ these horrid words ” 
ought to be avoided it is in a philosophical treatise. But 
Huxley himself makes an excessive use of them, and this 
has always seemed to me the one blot upon the style of 
that singularly clear and unaffected writer. I content my- 
self with one example: “Locality is no more in the pin 
than pain is; of the former, as of the latter, it is true that 
‘its being is to be perceived,’ and that its existence apart 
from a thinking mind is not conceivable.” Macaulay would 
never have written such a sentence. That past master of 
style knew well that the judicious repetition of words is as 
consistent with the harmony as it is necessary to the lucidity 
of writing. Therefore, one may search long through the 
Essays without finding an example of these unheavenly 
twins. Macaulay does, however, occasionally, though very 
rarely, make use of them as compendious equivalents not 
of one word, but of many. Here is an instance: “ Thus 
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doctrines favourable to public liberty were inculcated alike 
by those who were in power and by those who were in 
opposition. It was by means of these doctrines alone that 
the former could prove that they had a king de jure. ‘The 
servile theories of the latter did not prevent them from 
offering every molestation to one whom they considered 
as king de facto.” Here it will be seen that “ the former” 
stands for “ those who are in power,” and “the latter” for 
“those who were in opposition.” Were the words strictly 
confined to such compendious uses how great would be the 
gain to readers in these days of nervous irritability ! 

If, now, we turn to the Bible, that mirror of simple, 
robust, and perspicuous English, we shall find that the old 
translators were perfectly able to dispense with these substi- 
tutional abominations. We find the words, indeed, in their 
proper sense, as denoting temporal succession (e.g., “the 
former and the latter rain”), but not as artificial expedients 
to avoid the plain and direct expression of a writer’s mean- 
ing; for this is an affectation of comparatively recent date. 

How stands the case, then ? ‘These * horrid words ” 
are below the dignity of poetry, and generally unnecessary 
for prose. But what should we say of him who would employ 
them in conversation? What should we think of the man 
who would tell us at our table that he prefers whisky to 
champagne, because, though the latter is more exhilarating, 
the former is more salubrious? Can we imagine any decent 
member of society, male or female, giving utterance to such 
a sentence as this: “ I debated whether to take an omnibus 
or the twopenny tube, but finally decided om the latter” ? 
Could any punishment be too excruciating for such criminal 
affectation—unless, indeed, the verdict were to be “ not 
guilty on the ground of insanity”? There is only one man 
who would talk so, and he, happily, lives only in the pages 
of Dr. Conan Doyle’s imaginative fiction. But I have 
always thought that it was somewhat hard upon the redoubt- 
able “ Sherlock ” to make him such a portentous prig as to 
deliver himself in this fashion to his familiar Watson: “ It 
is possible that Stapleton did not know of the existence of 
an heir in Canada. In any case, he would very soon learn 
it from his friend, Dr. Mortimer, and he was told by ¢he 
latter all details about the arrival of Henry Baskerville”! 
But this is by no means the worst. Consider this situation. 
Holmes and Watson are on the moor at night. Suddenly, 
through the darkness come agonised cries, and then “ the 
deep-muttered rumble, musical and yet menacing, rising and 
falling like the low, constant murmur of the sea,” which 
they instantly recognise as the distant bay of “the hound.” 
A man, in headlong flight, precipitates himself over a cliff. 
They rush to the prostrate form, and find, as they suppose, 
the dead body of their friend, Sir Henry Baskerville! And 
thus does the great amateur detective give vent to his pent- 
up feelings: “Uncle and nephew have been murdered 
the one frightened to death by the very sight of a beast 
which he thought to be supernatural, the other driven to his 
end in his wild flight to escape from it. But now we have to 
prove the connection between the man and the beast. Save 
from what we heard, we cannot even swear to the existence 
of the latter, since Sir Henry has evidently died from the 
fall.” 

That “ /a/éer,” uttered in these tragical circumstances, 
tickles my fancy immensely. It is, indeed, immoderately 
funny. But it absolutely ruins the situation. Thank 
heaven, no man alive would ever have so spoken, no, not 
although he had been educated at “that ancient seat. of 
pedantry, where,” according to Mr. Cunninghame Graham, 
“they manufacture prigs as fast as butchers in Chicago 
handle hogs.”—Yours, &c., 


P.S.—Since writing the above IT have comé upon a 
passage which may, I think, be regarded as the we plus 
ultra. In a recently published book on Zhe Soul | 
read as follows: “ Darwin tells us that the Ithomia, 
which is abundant in certain localities, and another 
species of butterfly, the Septalis, are often mingled 
in the same flock, and /he datter, which is supposed 
to imitate the Ithomia, can scarcely be distinguished 


from /¢he latter, ‘which it resembles in every shade 
of colour,” &c. Here the first “ latter” stands for the Sep- 
talis, and the second (or datéer) “ latter” for the Ithomia, 
so that “the latter can hardly be distinguished from the 


latter”! I should think not indeed !—G. G. G. 


THE RECENT LICENSING’ BILLS. 


Sir,—May I supplement your valuable article on the 
Licensing Question in your issue of last week by a few re- 
marks on the peculiar position of the question at the pre- 
sent moment, and the extraordinary character of the legisla- 
tion which has been proposed to meet it? ‘The Bishop of 
London congratulates the Church of England Temperance 
Society on the triumph of its cause. It is to be feared that 
unless the greatest vigilance is exercised the triumph will be 
on the side of drink, and the chain by which the nation is 
bound to a powerful trade will be riveted more firmly than 
ever. 

Two bills, the professed aim of which is to give com- 
pensation to brewers and their tenants, when licenses are 
suppressed for reasons other than the misconduct of the 
license-holder, have been presented to Parliament. = Mr. 
Butcher's bill found very few advocates in the recent debate. 
Though professing to aim at the reduction of licenses, it 
would restrict that operation by the amount available for 
compensation. That amount in turn is strictly limited, ex- 
cept in one item, that of rents payable on new licenses, a 
sum which must be inconsiderable unless there is to be a 
large increase in public-houses. The assessment on existing 
licensed houses is trivial, only one-third per cent. ; and even 
this amount is not to be levied in full, because Parliament 
is expected to provide for its reduction by means of direct 
taxation on intoxicating liquors. As a return for this 
trifling imposition, the brewers are to get the untold advan- 
tage of a recognition of their vested interest in licenses. 
The value of this interest is to be ascertained all over the 
country, and no license is to be taken away (except for gross 
misconduct on the part of the holder) without payment of 
the full value as ascertained. It is unnecessary to remark 
that the day after the bill passed the value of a license to 
the owner of the premises would be very different from its 
present value. Whatever its object, the effect of the bill 
would be to make a handsome present to brewers and 
brewery companies. 

The other bill, presented by Sir William Hart Dyke, 
is still more frank. It proposes to suspend till 1905 the 
discretionary authority of the justices over licenses. An 
application for renewal shall not be refused except on the 
ground, to be stated in writing by the licensing justices to 
the applicant, of misconduct, or breach of the law. ‘The 
object of the bill is to protect all interests in licensed pro- 
perty until a scheme for compensation on dispossession is 
devised. 

Such bills are a striking illustration of the sang-froid 
with which a great moneyed interest will advance with an 
air of injured innocence claims closely akin to those of the 
highwayman. What is it against which brewers desire to 
be protected? Is it legislation taking away their rights 
without compensation? Is it some change in the law which 
for the public good presses hard upon them? Not at all. 
It is merely the operation of the existing law, of a law which 
has been in existence in its present form for three-quarters 
of a century, and in one form or another since the Middle 
Ages. What are the interests for which they demand com- 
pensation? Are they existing interests, of which they can- 
not be deprived against their will, save under the direct and 
explicit authority of Parliament? If it were so, no legisla- 
tion would be necessary for their protection, since no legisla- 
tion has authorised compulsory expropriation. No; by 
one and the same measure a legal interest is to be created, 
and provision is to be made for its expropriation as com- 
pensation. An immense money value is to be conferred by 
statute upon a privileged class ; that is the whole gist of any 
legislation for the compensation of persons interested in 
licenses. The law is being evoked not to prevent injustice, 
but to give to individuals against the nation rights which do 
not now exist. It does not need any great political saga- 
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city, or any profound knowledge of economic laws, to fore- 
see that an interest thus created cannot be suppressed again 
except at the expense of the nation in the long run. ‘The 
idea that licenses when once made permanent can be got 
rid of at the expense of the trade is a pleasing illusion, a 
pretty will-o’-the-wisp, to dance before impatient temper- 
ance reformers until they are well in the quagmire of com- 
pensation. Vested interests are recognised, the difficulties 
of throwing compensation on the trade will be found to be 
so great that the alternative will be to do nothing, or to pay 
public money for an interest which the public has but yester- 
day created. 

This is the difficulty which lies at the root of every 
compensation scheme. You cannot give a legal right to 
compensation without creating an interest which does not 
now exist. It is said, indeed, that the property in a license 
is already recognised, because the Government enacts pay- 
ment of death-duties on the market value of licensed pre 
mises, and because a like value is paid when licensed pre- 
mises are taken compulsorily for a railway or a public im- 
provement. These facts seem to make a deep impression 
on many minds; but it is difficult to see why. No one 
doubts that the possession of a license, that is, of a share in 
a valuable monopoly, does, while it lasts, give additional 
value to the premises to which it is attached. So long as 
this value exists it would be ridiculous in the Government 
to ignore it ; it is an asset of the deceased person, and must, 
like all his other assets, be taken at its value for the time 
being. If a man be dispossessed of the good-will of a valu- 
able business it will not be ignored in assessing his estate, 
though there is no guarantee that the trade will keep up, 
the custom may be withdrawn and the business become 
worthless at any time; but until this takes place there 
is an asset to be assessed at its market value. 
The fact that it is so assessed does not give those who 
succeed a right to compensation if trade becomes bad. So 
in the case of compulsory acquisition. Parliament decrees 
that a certain public-house is to be abolished for a public 
purpose ; at the same time it dooms other places of busi- 
ness. Here is a case in which individuals are singled out 
for exceptional treatment for an exceptional purpose. It 
is obviously fair that any loss they may suffer from such 
a process should be made good to them; it would be un- 
fair if licensed houses were excluded from the compensa- 
tion awarded to all other property. All premises taken, all 
persons disturbed, are compensated for any interest they 
possess, and the value of the interest must be ascertained 
by the best opinion that can be formed of its market value. 
That licensed premises may lose their license a year hence 
from a variety of causes is no doubt a factor in the case. But 
it is not surprising that it should have little weight. The 
risk of forfeiture for misconduct does not diminish the 
value of a license when compulsorily abolished. But not 
even the brewers have yet suggested that they are entitled 
to compensation when such an event occurs. 

To argue that because a licensed house is acquired by 
compulsion, at its full value as a going concern, the license 
should not be taken away by the authority which gave it 
except on payment of a like sum, is practically to say that 
because a retail trader receives full trade compensation 
when compulsorily displaced, he has a claim on the public 
purse if the public who give him his trade should be so 
inconsiderate as to withdraw it. The fact that a license 
is given for a year only, and may be withdrawn at the end 
of any year for any cause which may commend itself to the 
justices who gave the license, is a conditiom under which 
those interested in the licensed property hold it. Subject 
to that condition, their property is a definite thing, which 
third persons are bound to take into account. But to alter 
that condition, to take away the discretion of the justices, or 
t» hamper it in any way, is to confer a wholly new property 
upon those who are already pursuing a most lucrative trade, 
and to confer that property at the expense of the taxpayers. 
And this is to be done for a trade which, though in itself 
perfectly legitimate, is yet admitted to be responsible for 
a large proportion of the crime, the misery, and the poverty 
of the country.—Yours, &c., 

A Country Justice. 


MR. ALGERNON ASHTON. 

Sik,—The following paragraph, published in an illus- 
trated London weekly society journal, has just been brought 
under my notice : 

“This is the time of year when the gibe against the 
‘Spring’ or ‘ Minor’ poet is at its cheapest. Why Minor 
Poet rather than Minor Proser? {fs it right or just that men 
who compose admirable verse should evoke a snigger and a 
diminutive, while men who commit execrable prose should 
be termed writers, and be permitted to earn a dishonest 
living? Mr. ‘Spring Onions’ is a ‘ Minor Poet,’ and Mr. 
Stephen Phillips is a * Minor Poet.’ Mr. Algernon Ashton 
is a ‘Writer,’ and Mr. Heniy James is a ‘Writer.’ Con- 
sider the absurdity of it.” 

rhis paragraph, so far as it concerns myself, is most insult- 
ing to me, and almost amounts to a libel. Never, emphati- 
cally never, have I made any sort of pretensions of being a 
“ writer” mm the sense that this term is generally understood 
to mean. I am a musician and composer of high-class 
music, nothing more. My occasional letters to the public 
Press on a variety of subjects are merely a harmless pastime 
of mine. Anybody is, of course, at liberty to think that I 
“commit execrable prose,” but I most indignantly protest 
against the infamous and scandalous insinuation that I am 
“permitted to earn a dishonest living” by my “ writings.” 
Not a penny, not a farthing, have I ever in my life received 
from any newspaper editor, as the person who penned the 
above paragraph must have been perfectly well aware.— 
Yours, &c., 
ALGERNON ASHTON. 
44, Hamilton-gardens, St. John’s Wood, N.W., 
London, May 3, 1903. 


CAPTAIN STRATTON’S FANCY. 


H, some are fond o’ red wine and some are fond 
o’ white, 
And some are all for courting by the pale moonlight, 
But rum alone’s the tipple and the heart’s delight 
Of the old bold mate of Henry Morgan. 


Oh, some are fond o’ Spanish wines and some are fond 
o’ French, 

And some’ll swallow tay and stuff—fit only for a 
wench— 

But I’m for right Jamaica till I roll beneath the bench, 

Says the old bold mate of Henry Morgan. 


Oh, some are for the lily and some are for the rose, 

But I am for the sugar-cane that in Jamaica grows, 

For it’s that that makes the bonny drink that warms 
my copper nose, 

Says the old bold mate of Henry Morgan. 


Oh, some are fond o’ dancing, and some are fond o’ 
dice 

And some are all for red lips and pretty lasses’ eyes, 

But a round Jamaica puncheon is a finer prize 

To the old bold mate of Henry Morgan. 


Oh, some are fond o’ fiddles and a song well sung, 

And some are all for music for to lilt upon the tongue, 

But mouths were made for tankards and for sucking 
of the bung, 

Says the old bold mate of Henry Morgan. 


Oh, some that’s good and godly ones they say that it’s 
a sin 

To trowl the jolly bowl around and make the dollars 
spin. Ss : 

But I’m for running easy and for drinking at an inn, 

Says the old bold mate of Henry Morgan. 


Oh, some are sad and wretched men that dress in 
silken suits, co 

And there’s a mort 0’ wicked knaves that live in good 
reputes. — 

So I’m for drinking honestly and dying in my boots 

Like ar old bold mate of Henry Morgan. 


Joun MASEFIELD. 
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REVIEWS. 


BRET HARTE. 

Lire or Bret Harte. By TV. Edgar Pemberton. London: 
C. Arthur Pearson and Co., Limited. 16s. 
Tue spirit of haste and restlessness which animates our 
generation is responsible for many evils, among them being 
the production of biographies almost before the breath is 
out of the bodies of the biographer’s subjects. Biography 
to-day has become confused with the biograph. Once 11 
was an art, aiming at a finished picture with due perspective, 
light and shade. Now, with its series of snapshot views, its 
straining after actuality, its indiscriminate eulogy, bio- 
graphy is often littke more than a hasty compilation of 
events and dates, a thing without pith or point. Phere 
have been no biographies of outstanding merit of recent 
years ; yet there never was a time when so many lives were 
poured from the press as at present. They issue in numbers 
equalling the blunders of a Unionist Government ; they are 
as dull as the Laureate’s poems; their existence is as briet 
as a South American President’s tenure of office. Written 
to perpetuate a name, they are the stones under which it is 
buried for ever. 

Bret Harte died in May, 1902. His fame is assured, 
undoubtedly, for many years. Certainly we of his own time 
need no jogging of our memory of him. But here is Mr. 'T. 
Edgar Pemberton with his Life of Bret Harte. In the last 
vears of Bret Harte Mr. Pemberton was one of his intimate 
friends. The two men wrote plays together ; from admira- 
tion of the author Mr. Pemberton passed to warm regard for 
the man. Every page of his Zife displays his friendly 
fervour. Bret Harte was just the man to inspire such a 
feeling ; but in its expression Mr. Pemberton lacks restraint 
All his geese are swans. Criticism which hints at_ in- 
equalities in Bret Harte’s literary output arouses the 
leonine wrath of the biographer. 

His book conveys the impression that he thinks Bret 
Harte was, towards the end, at any rate, not appreciated as 
he ought to have been ; he girds at those who consider that, 
away from his Californian miners, Harte did not achieve 
any very notable success ; and regards him as one to whom 
Fortune was, in some respects, most unkind. Of course, it 
was an unpleasant experience for Bret Harte to lecture in 
Boston with a bailiff waiting for him in an ante-room ; it 
was unkind to spread the report that with the stamps he 
received for his autograph he paid his butcher's bill—a 
statement “ denied on the authority of the butcher”; to in- 
sinuate that he left America owing a lot of money. But 
from the earliest period authors and bailiffs have been un 
commonly closely associated ; and that Bret Harte was not 
always able to meet his financial obligations proves no more 
than that, in this respect, he was on a level with the vast 
majority of his fellow-creatures. Besides, he paid even- 
tually, if not soon, all he owed. No doubt, too, it was “ very 
sad” that he had to accept the post of Consul at Crefeld. 
But had he been an English author he would scarcely have 
found the English Government, proud of his talent, bestow- 
ing upon him an office, with a fair salary attached, of any 
kind whatever. He was, at his own wish, transferred from 
Prussia, and went to Glasgow. There he practised, to a 
degree admirable in its perfection, the art of “how not to 
do it.” “ The only place he is sure not to be found in is 
at the Glasgow Consulate,” William Black wrote. People 
who had business with the Consul raged when they saw 
only the portrait of the popular author in the room wherein 
he was assumed to attend to his duties ; the popular authcr 
himself was away lecturing, or exploring the country, or 
enjoving the society of his friends in London. The 
authorities at Washington were amiable; struck by the 
humour of the thing, they allowed Bret Harte to carry on 
the joke of ignoring his work and drawing his salary for 
quite a long time. A new Government had not the comic 
spirit so well developed, and “ removed” him in 188s. 

On the whole, Bret Harte must be accounted among 
the fortunate authors. His father was Professor of Greek 


at Albany College, in the State of New York. ‘The boy, 
aiways rather weakly, grew up amid a cultured society. 
His mother begged that his education might not be 
“ forced,” with the result that he did pretty well as he liked. 
Rooks there were in plenty; Fielding, Smollett, Gold- 
smith, Cervantes, and especially Dickens, were the favour- 
ites he read over and over again. ‘The usual thing hap- 
pened. He was eleven when he wrote his first lines. 
“ Autumn Musings ” was their title, and in them the mature 
‘philosopher surveyed life, and discovered nothing that 
pleased him. Pessimist as he was, yet he was overjoyed 
when the New York Suzday Al/as printed his verses. His 
family read them, and laughed in the unkind, hearty way 
of which only relatives have the secret; and again melan- 
choly claimed him for her own. “Sometimes,” he said 
afterwards, “I wonder that I ever wrote another line of 
verse.” ‘These “are sad words” for him to have uttered, 
Mr. T. Edgar Pemberton informs us. 

In 1856, when he was seventeen, Bret Harte’s father 
died, and he determined to go West. Many a writer, sigh- 
ing for a world not yet exploited, must envy the fortune of 
the adventure-loving youth. He went for gold, and ob- 
tained it in abundance, though it was not of the kind the 
Mint looks at. In California he found a life that was 
strange, wonderful, stirring ; new, and yet on the eve of dis- 
appearing for ever; and the world knew little or nothing 
of it. ‘ihe keen eye of Bret Harte saw everything, his 
memory retained everything ; he came from California with 
materials that he never really exhausted. He was in turn 
a teacher, express messenger, clerk in a drug store, printer, 
gold-seeker, soldier, journalist, editor. Here was a fund 
of experiences, indeed; here was an El Dorado for an 
author! ' 

Mr. Pemberton gives us several stories that illustrate 
the manners and customs of the wild community in which 
Bret Harte found himself. Here is one: 

‘*In the early days lynch law punished horse-stealing with 
death. A man one day was arrested and tried for this 
offence. After hearing the evidence, the jury duly retired 
to consult upon their verdict. Perhaps from an insufficiency 
of proof, perhaps from motives of humanity, perhaps be- 
cause the case was showing an alarming decrease in the 
male population, but for some reason the jury showed signs 
of nesitation. The crowd outside became impatient. After 
waiting an hour, the vingleader put his head into the jury- 
room and asked if they had settled upon a verdict. ‘ No,’ 
said the foreman. ‘ Well,’ answered the leader, ‘take your 
own time, gentlemen; only remember that we're waiting for 
this yer room to lay out the corpse in!’’ 

Another story is of two gamblers who heard a well- 
known divine preach on a disputed point. “ Well,” said 
one to the other, “what do you think of King now ?” 
“ Think of him!” was the response, “ why, he took every 
trick!” 

Mr. Pemberton tells several stories of a tragic cast, but 
we have ne space for them. Bret Harte was “ glutted with 
adventurous experiences,” when, in 1868, he sat down to 
write The Luck of Roaring Camp, for the Overland Monthly, 
ef which he was editor. We all know the difficulties that 
attended the production of this famous story: how the lady 
who was proof-reader blushed when she read it, and de- 
clared that it was a most wicked tale; how the printer 
referred the shameless, indecent thing to the publisher ; 
how he, fearful lest the morals of San Francisco might be 
harme-l, cailcd in a committee of friends to deliberate upon 
it. Bret Harte would not alter a comma; and, of course, 
he won in the struggle. More than that, he won fame also. 
Oi the vears that followed, Mr. Pemberton tells us little 
that is new. Soon after the appearanee of The Heathen 
Chinee, he left San Francisco for the East. This was in 
1871. His celebrity now was great, and his journey to New 
York partook something of the character of a triumphal 
progress. 

There are several points of resemblance between Bret 
Harte and Dickens. They were alike, for instance, in their 
dread that their popularity might dwindle, and leave them 
stranded. Dickens thought of a metropolitan magistracy 
as a means of support; Bret Harte, though he never had 
an article rejected by an editor, and was, in fact, almost 
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overwhelmed with work on his return to New York, had 
ideas of a consulship; and when the post at Crefeld was 
offered to him in 1878 he accepted it at once. Settling his 
young wife and family at Sea Cliff, “ he quitted his native 
land, little thinking he was never to see it again,” as Mr. 
Pemberton says in his pleasing manner. Bret Harte made 
his first visit to London on his way to Germany, and though 
his stay was a brief one, he became acquainted with a 
number of the leading literary lights of the time—George 
Eliot among them. Joaquin Miller tells us that Harte “could 
not rest until he stood by the grave of Dickens.” ‘Together 
they went to the Abbey; and when the author of Dickens 
in Camp saw the plain stone which bears the name of 
Charles Dickens he tried to speak, but could not. The 
“tears ran down and fell on the stone as he bowed his head 
very low; his hand trembled as I led him away.” 

Dispossessed of his Glasgow Consulship, Bret Harte 
made London his home ; and there his home remained for 
the rest of his life. He obtained higher prices for his 
work here than in America, and book followed book with 
quiet regularity. If none took the town by storm, all were 
warmly welcomed, and to the last were in, steady demand. 
Perhaps his latest volume of literary parodies did not prove 
so successful as had been anticipated. But this was due 
not sa much to any falling off in the imitative powers of the 
author of the famous Condensed Novels, as in the fact 
that—well, we are all parodists nowadays. At any rate, 
there are one or two brilliant writers of satire whose insight 
into modern literary methods is finer and subtler than Bret 
Harte’s. 

As an original writer he was fastidious to the extreme ; 
he took infinite trouble with each book, in this regard 
setting an example that many novelists to-day would do 
well to imitate. 

As a humourist he first made his reputation, and it is 
as a humourist he will, perhaps, be remembered best. ‘This 
humour, however, lacks that pronounced flavour which we 
have labelled “ Yankee.” Though occasionally classed with 
comic writers, such as Mark Twain and Artemus Ward, 
he has in reality little in common with them. He _§is 
humorous rather than comic ; that is to say, his humour lies 
deeper than verbal juggling and elaborate foolery; it goes 
to the heart of things, and his point of view reminds one of 
Dickens more than of Mark Twain. Whitman and Haw- 
thorne are the greatest figures in American literature. Bret 
Harte cannot be placed beside them for original power and 
genius; none the less, his strength, his humour, his 
humanity, and the general excellence of his workmanship 
give him a high rank, from which he is unlikely to fall for 
many generations. Mr. Pemberton writes of Bret Harte 
as a friend, and this tribute to his memory will be read with 
sympathy and respect. 





THE NATJON’S NEED: AN 
SYSTEM. 
Edited by Spenser Wilkinson. 

Constable and Co. 6s. 

UnpeR the title of Zhe Nation’s Need Mr. Spenser Wilkin- 
son has collected and edited a series of essays on various 
phases of our present educational chaos. The essays vary, 
as widely as their authors, in scope, in interest, in attitude. 
They rather illustrate the amazing aimlessness and con- 
fusion of our present efforts and ideas than lead up to any 
clear and consistent conception of eventual order. But, as 
a whole, the volume is bright and suggestive. 

Perhaps the most valuable essay is Professor Hartog’s 
account of French secondary schools and their lessons for 
England ; but both his essay and the corresponding account 
of higher education in Germany, by Mr. Findlay, are excel- 
lent in the vivid picture they give us of what national 
education means, in their keen appreciation of other 
methods and ideals, and in their equally keen grasp of the 
difficulties and disadvantages which those ideals involve. 
The contrast between the French and the English teacher 
(pp. 117-118) is admirable—the French teacher, essentially 
a student, hoping some day to become a professor, and so 
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perhaps a head master, but aiming throughout at intellec- 
tual distinction and influence; the English teacher 
sacrificing his intellectual freshness and progress to secure 
the moral hold on his pupils which we value, not too 
highly, but too exclusively. Again, Mr. Findlay’s account 
of German examinations marks the difference between 
serious, responsible organisation and the chaotic struggle 
which we see around us. How often are our examinations 
planned with any thought of the course which leads up to 
them? Yet our scholarship and entrance examinations, 
whether conducted by universities or secondary schools or 
county council, do often decisively affect the education of 
those they test—both the few they take and the many they 
leave. The results are disastrous, and should be obvious. 
The secondary school or university obtains not the ablest 
boy, but the boy who has been best prepared to start work 
on their lines ; while the whole curriculum of the elementary 
or secondary school may be perverted so as to suit the few 
and neglect the many. Teachers and examinations, and 
the use of the mother tongue, are but parts, though vital 
parts, of a system. But both these essays breathe the 
need of a real national system, supported by a national 
demand, fitted to a nation’s capacity and character and 
opportunity. 

Mr. ‘Tarver and Professor Karl Breul regard modem 
problems from widely different points of view. Mr. Tarver 
feels, and rnghtly feels, the attraction of the old public 
school ideal. If he writes without the glow and inspiration 
of Mr. Sargant, he yet grasps some truths that are easily 
forgotten. Latin verses have their value for some boys, 
and the claims of modern languages are apt to be exagge- 
rated just now. But few will be prepared to drop French 
at the stage of passing from the preparatory to the public 
school ; yet we scarcely realise the advance that is being 
made till we read how at Eton, less than 100 years ago, “ the 
number of boys taught by one master was generally over 
a hundred,” and how “ the French school and the mathe- 
matical schuol were independent establishments under 
heads licensed by the head master; these gentlemen ap- 
pointed their own assistants, being allowed to charge fixed 
fees; both subjects were at that time voluntary extras.” 
Professor Karl Breul, on the other hand, sets out the 
claims of modern languages and the modern language 
teachers. Higher pay, shorter hours of work, and longer 
holidays are but part of his demand. On the other hand, 
his ideal is high. ‘The teacher must interest his scholars, 
not only in the spoken language, but in the literature of the 
people ; and not only in the language and literature, but 
in the life and character and thought and politics of the 
living nation. The teacher may, in fact, become the 
nation’s best ambassador. 

Mr. Marvin sketches his ideal of the elementary 
school, and compares our present schools not unhopefully 
with those of other countries. ‘They may yield to France in 
science teaching, to Germany in language teaching, to 
America in variety and sense of civic purpose; yet we have 
many advantages, not least a central Board of Education 
which commands the unquestioning obedience of the whole 
country! Mr. Graham Wallas contributes a brilliant 
sketch of the present futile and vexatious relation between 
that central authority and the local authorities—who also 
claim a no less unquestioning obedience. A bitter experience 
lends, we suspect, truth and piquancy to his pen. Miss 
Ravenshill pleads ably for fuller recognition of the claims of 
hygiene in all branches of teaching, from the primary 
school to the university. Mr. Mackinder treats the growth 
of the older and newer ideas of universities and university 
teaching. Mr. Spenser Wilkinson himself writes on the 
training of our civil servants. 

Two defects strike us in reading this volume—defects 
which are characteristic of almost all our educational 
thought. In the first place there is an acceptance of things 
as they are, as if they must always remain substantially the 
same. Mr. Marvin assumes that infant education must 
always end at seven and primary education at fourteen. 
Why? There is no greater waste in our national life than 
the years between fourteen and sixteen, when a boy 
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or girl is still too young to get good employment, 
and has to take whatever he can get—forgetting 
in those two years much of the discipline and 
most of the information which he had acquired 
in the previous ten. To keep him till sixteen will 
involve a certain amount of variation and adaptation in the 
curriculum of the last two or three years. But this is 
urgently needed already, both by boys and girls, if they 
are to feel that their time is not wasted, to co-operate with 
them in teaching and to put out all their conscious energy. 
Again, it is at least probable that up to the age of ten chil- 
dren of both sexes are better taught together, and by women. 
We may yet see our primary course divided into stages of 
four to six, infants; seven to ten, junior mixed school ; 
ten to twelve or thirteen, separate boys’ schools and girls’ 
schools, as now; thirteen to sixteen, the same, but with 
growing specialisation. Once more in the matter of the 
public schools, are scholars who stay till sixteen always to 
go to the same school as those who stay till nineteen, and a 
single curriculum have to adapt itself to both? Are our 
universities to remain as now, the schools of the rich? Are 
not Oxford and Cambridge to be correlated with the new 
local universities ? 

The truth is that the very excellences of our present 
universities and public schools have blinded us to their in- 
adequacy. Because we had finer schools than Germany or 
France we have refused to see that, while we were educating 
a class, France and Germany were educating a nation. 

The second defect of the book is just this lack of sense 
of the national need, as apart from the need of a particular 
scholar or a particular school. We should like to see Mr. 
Charles Booth, as well as Mr. Lyulph Stanley, members of 
the Education Authority for London. This defect is no 
doubt partly due to the method on which the book has been 
constructed. Each writer has looked only to his own de- 
partment ; no one has been in charge of the gap; and of 
our present educational system the gaps constitute a very 
large part. But the defect is typical of our state of thought. 
Secondary schools are mainly concerned to be protected 
from rivals—the more dangerous the more they are required. 
Vested interests are loud-voiced; the national need is 
dumb. ‘To educationists of the type of Mr. Balfour and 
Sir John Gorst the “ control” of education means simply 
and solely the power of preventing the establishment of 
rival institutions, of protecting and perpetuating vested in- 
terests in efficiency ; not of considering and supplying the 
needs of the nation. 





AN IMPRESSIONIST IN POLAND. 
PoLaNp: A Study of the Land, People, and Literature. By 
George Brandes. London: Heinemann. as. net. 
UNDER a comprehensive title Mr. Brandes presents us with 
what might be the notes for an important book. He has 
visited Poland several times, and each time he has noted his 
“impressions.” Each visit forms a subdivision in a work 
already divided into two parts, one dealing with the land 
and the people, the other dealing with the literature of 
Poland. There is always something depressing about a 
book that is cut in two in the middle. But a book that 
comes to a full stop and begins again every fifty pages or 
so gives one a dizzy sense of the disconnectedness of things. 
We long to see Mr. Brandes put all his notes into the fire, 
and sit down in the flickering light to think them into 
coherence. But being an impressionist he is constrained 
by the necessity of doing everything by biobs and dashes. 
He sees certain groups or events in a startling light, flashes 
them on to us, while all around there is darkness. Nothing, 
for example, could be more vivid than his description of 
life at Warsaw, its society, balls, fétes, beautiful women, 
romantic, unpractical men. Most attractive are these people, 
with their hauteur, generosity, scorn for money or labour, 
their heroism and indomitable hope. And the country 
chateau of which Mr. Brandes gossips so pleasantly becomes 
a real place, inhabited by real people, whose Christian 
names we do not confuse. The tragic faces of young men 


returned from exile, the broken old men who doubt every- 
thing but the future of their country, the whole tongue-tied 
people who by signs and symbols keep alive a flame that 
must be hidden, who work untiringly for a cause that may 
not be named—they are presented picturesquely, clearly, 
and in a way that appeals directly to our sympathy. In a 
careless moment we may even feel that now we know 
Poland, but the thought comes creeping that there must be 
something behind the flashes, a background somewhere 
behind the people who dance in Warsaw, or quote poetry 
in moonlit gardens. Indeed, the background is sombre 
enough—the life of the peasants. But we cannot see it for 
the picturesque colours ; in one lamentable case we cannot 
see it for the successful figure of Mr. Brandes himself. 
Historically, of course, there is some excuse for this. The 
life of Poland as known to us in the past has always been 
the life of its nobles. Its literature has been of pageants 
and triumphs, or, if of sorrows, then the sorrows of the 
mighty. The long grey line of peasant life, stretching 
monotonously through the centuries, seemed a thing for 
ever unalluring, unloved even of God. “I see,” says the 
Polish poet, “that he is not the God of the worms or of 
creeping things. He loves the flight of gigantic birds, and 
gives the rein to the rushing horse. He is the fiery plume 
on the proud helmet.” 

For living minds in Poland there is a peculiar intel- 
lectual torture. It is not only that the hand of Russia is 
heavy on them ; it is not only the dread of Siberia ; it is not 
only the crushed language on the maddening power of the 
censor. It is that the highest patriotism and the highest 
intellectual progress of the individual are at strife. As 
things are we are at one with Mr. Brandes in thinking that 
th: highest cause for Poland is the preservation of her 
nationality, her individuality. And yet there is in this love 
of nationality, vital as it is, something deadening. ‘Thought- 
ful men among the Poles have uneasy moments when they 
suspect that perhaps, after all has been sacrificed, after art, 
literature, and mental emancipation have been offered up 
to the one sacred cause, in the end that cause may fail 
to justify the blood and tears, that the saved nationality may 
appear obsolete, a survival that has not in it the principle 
of development. For in Poland, as elsewhere, advanced 
thought naturally tends towards free thinking in religion, 
towards Democracy, or Socialism, or anarchy in_ politics. 
But here, Mr. Brandes reminds us, these phrases have a 
special meaning. What is Democracy in a country where 
noble and peasant are alike trodden under the heels of a 
tyrant ? It becomes merely academic. Socialism, the 
expropriation of the rich for the benefit of the State, here 
means impoverishing Poland for the benefit of Russia. 
And yet Russia, strange to say, fears Polish Socialism 
almost as much as she fears Polish Catholicism. The 
Roman Catholic Church is the great bulwark of national- 
ism in Poland, and any attacks on it are extremely un- 
popular. Significantly, it is said that the one paper which 
contains such attacks, the Democratic organ, suffers very 
little at the hands of the censor. Russia fears the demo- 
crats less than the priests; and so the  free- 
thinker finds himself, for the moment, against 
his country. If he undermines his Church he impedes 
the activity of men whose whole lives are spent in fomenting 
the hatred of Russia and in keeping alive the language of 
Poland. ‘There is nothing to replace the priesthood as an 
influence among the people. The choice between patriot- 
ism and progress is too difficult ever to be cleanly made. 
Men ara practically fervent nationalists, and intellectually 
they cherish the spirit of the times. Mr. Brandes deplores 
this artificiality which extends through all sides of Polish 
life. No activity has its natural outlet. A people whose 
instincts are for life on a large scale, a people who inherit 
political freedom, a warlike people, they have to feed all 
their energies on the small occurrences of ordinary social 
life. The army offers no field for ambition unless a man will 
be a traitor to his country. Political power is denied them, 
political interests are cut off, all outlet for ordinary ambi- 
tion is barred them. With an instinct for the most abso- 
lute political freedom, they are forced to go in fear and talk 
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in whispers. Poland, in vulgar phrase, is eating her heart 
out. But it cannot go on for ever. So thinks Russia, who 
has never shown more completely the thoroughness of her 
system and her power to crush. But the event may be un- 
foreseen. A society where men are bound together by im- 
personal distant ideals, where official favour is regarded as 
a disgrace and official advancement scorned, is likely to 
breed a heroism that will not remain unexpressed. 

It is strange that the history of a literature so fine as 
that of Poland should be so unfamiliar to us. ‘The 
sketch which Mr. Brandes gives is of great use im assisting 
to an understanding of a fascinating people. Poetry of 
vengeance for the most part, it has a weird ferocity and pro- 
phetic power. The poems or passages here quoted are of 
great beauty even in translation. Especially fine is 
Mickiewicz’s poem Faris, which is Hebraic in its daring 
metaphors and sweep of fancy. One of the most interest- 
ing points Mr. Brandes makes in this part of his book is 
his acute suggestion that the censorship may be responsible 
for much of the mysticism of modern Polish literature. 
Subjects and persons have to be written of without being 
mentioned, have to be etherealised and presented as crea- 
tions of imagination. 





POETS OF THE RENAISSANCE. 


Edited by Sidney Dark and 


SuRREY, WYATT, SACKVILLE. 
1s. 6d. and 2s. 


Harry Roberts. London: A. Treherne. 
Tue literature of England, says a distinguished poet, may 
be divided into two sections, the one “French and 
Italianate,” the other Saxon and Puritanic. The former 
section, embraces the literature produced from the age of : 

‘* Sumer is i-cumen in” 

till the commencement of the Civil War; the latter from 
that lamentable happening until to-day. His distinctions 
(with the reservations due to all glittering generalities) seem 
just, but ignore the overlapping of the two periods. Our 
literature is rather a matter of religious than racial influ- 
ence, and might more aptly be divided into the Roman 
Catholic, or joyous, school, and the Lutheran, or dour, sect. 
It does not do to push the differentiation too closely, but it 
is a remarkable fact that with the change of the national 
religion the spirit of the national literature took upon itself 
new robes, due in great measure to the substitution of 
books for legend, but due chiefly to the worship of a new 
set of gods. As it seems to us we are at this moment en- 
tering upon a time of change similar, in its psychical aspects, 
to that moving the world in the stormy days of the Dis- 
solution. ‘The literary art of our time seems very strangely 
akin to that critical self-conscious art, often highly-elabo- 
rated and exotic, which the literats we are now considering 
produced under somewhat similar conditions. The poems 
of the three somewhat tenuous singers in this dainty volume 
show just that delicate and worthless knack in turning 
verses which characterises so many of the milder books of 
verse which flood the literary market. 

These poets do not sing because their blood is hot, or 
because some strong emotion shakes them like a high wind, 
but because they have a weak skill in twanging zithers and 
a thin baritone fitted for a salon. With them, as with us, 
the little French singing-birds are models of all that is ex- 
quisite in poetic art. And, finding in the uncouth language 
of their native country a medium less plastic than that of 
their models, they are often put to quaint shifts (such as 
cannot pass to-day) to fill out a hopeless verse or convey a 
fatuous conceit. This faculty and habit chiefly shows itself 
in a tendency to use the expletive “do,” and (in company 
with a living poet who has musically protested against “turns 
of verse, far-fetched and dear bought”) the relative “ that.” 
Surrey’s lines : 

“ The fancy, which that I have served so long; 
That hath alway been enemy to mine ease”; 
and Wyatt’s : 
“ Cesar, when that the traitor of Egypt 
With the honourable head did him present 
Covering his heart’s gladness, did represent ” 
show how atrocious this faculty can be. 








At their best, however, both Wyatt and Surrey sparkle 


with a brightness not wholly meretricious. Surrey, espe- 
cially, shows a very delicate lyrical gift, unequal, perhaps, 
but pleasant to the sensitive ear. His description of the 
Restless State of a Lover contains two stanzas worthy of a 
place in any anthology: 
“ And when salt tears do bain my breast, 
Where Love his pleasant trains hath sown; 
Her beauty hath the fruits opprest, 
Ere that the buds were sprung and blown. 
* * * * ® * 


But all too late Love learneth me 
To paint all kinds of colours new; 

To blind their eyes that else should see 
My speckled cheeks with Cupid’s hue.” 

It is to be regretted that the editors have not thought 

fit to include the exquisite little “ chain-verse” by Wyatt: 

“Wherefore come Death and let me die,” 
which is, perhaps, the most perfect, and the most serious, 
of pre-Elizabethan lyrics. His “ Blame not my lute” and 
“ Awake my lute,” though full of prettiness, never touch so 
nearly upon real poetry. As verse-craft, they are nearly 
impeccable—witness the following little stanza from the 
latter poem: 

“ Now, cease, my lute! this is the last 

Labour that thou and I shall waste, 

And ended is that I begun: 

Now is this song both sung and past; 

My lute! be still, for I have done.” 

Thomas Sackville in such company appears rather 
in the light of an.intruder. Intellectually he belongs to an 
earlier and temporally to a later school. A more fitting 
third would have been Lord Vaux, the author of the grave- 
diggers’ song in “ Hamlet.” Sackville’s “ Induction” strikes 
a deeper note than ever came from the two butterflies who 
precede him in the volume, and one of his stanzas, strangely 
Spenserian in manner, has always seemed to us peculiarly 
fine : 

“Crookebackt hee was, toothshaken, and blere-eyde, 

Went on three feete, and sometyme, crept on foure 

With old lame boanes, that ratled by his syde, 

His scalpe all pild, and hee with elde forlore: 

His withered fist still knocking at Death’s dore, 

Fumbling and driveling, as hee drawes his breath, 

For briefe, the shape and messenger of Death.” 

If to Wyatt and Surrey belongs the glory of introducing the 
sonnet and of sweetening the crudities of our poetry, to 
Sackville belongs the greater glory of having made Spenser 
possible. 

The little book contains some pleasing decorations by 
Miss Sandheim. It is very tastefully made, and may be ob- 
tained in either cloth or leather binding. 





BOOKS ON THE TABLE. 


Mr. W. Outram Tristram’s Coaching Days and Coach- 
ing Ways, illustrated by Hugh Thomson and Herbert Rail- 
ton, is well worthy of a place amongst “ Macmillan’s Illus- 
trated Pocket Classics.” It is so delightfully written, and 
the numerous drawings which brighten almost every one 
of its three hundred and seventy-six pages are so admirable, 
that it may very well find a home beside Cobbet on the 
shelf devoted to roadside England. In its present form the 
little volume is a marvel of cheapness. ‘Thin but perfectly 
Opaque paper, good print and careful reproduction of the 
drawings, with an attractive cloth binding, make it a won- 
derful two-shillingsworth even at a time when so many 
beautiful little books are issued from the press at a very 
low price. As for the book itself it is just what a book of 
the road should be, full of movement and abounding with 
literary allusion. It deals with seven main roads out of 
London. We should like to point out to Mr. Tristram that 
there still remain other roads in England which he has not 
yet described, and to beg him to write more on the same 
subject. 

The late Dean Vaughan, himself one of the most in- 
spiring preachers that the English Church has ever nad, 
said, after he had first heard Bishop Phillips Brooks, that 
he was “surely the finest preacher of this or any age.” A 
series of lectures on his own subject from a man of such 
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admitted eminence in it is a valuable possession, and Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co. are to be congratulated on republishing 
Bishop Phillips Brooks’s Zectures on Preaching (6s.), de- 
livered before the Divinity School of Yale College a quarter 
of a century ago. ‘The lectures are full of fine things finely 
said, and the high moral and spiritual purpose which in- 
forms them is an inspiration in itself. We may quote a 
passage from the first lecture on “The Two Elements in 
Preaching ”: 

“What, then, is preaching, of which we are to speak? 

It is not hard to find a definition. Preaching is the com- 

munication of truth by man to men. It has in it two essen- 

tial elements, truth and personality. Neither of those can it 
spare and still be preaching. The truest truth, the most 
authoritative statement of God's will, communicated in any 
other way than through the personality of brother man to 
men is not preached truth. Suppose it written on the sky, 
suppose it embodied in a Book which has been so long held 
in reverence as the direct utterance of God that the vivid 
personality of the men who wrote its pages has well-nigh 
faded out of it; in neither of these cases is there any preach- 
ing. And on the other hand, if men speak to other men that 
which they do not claim for truth, if they use their powers 
of persuasion or of entertainment to make other men listen 
to thetr speculations, or do their will, or applaud their 
cleverness, that is not preaching either. The first lacks 
personality, the second lacks truth. And _ preaching 
is the beginning of truth through personality. It 
must have both elements. It is in the different pro- 
portion in which the two are mingled that the difference 
between two great classes of sermons and preaching lies. 
It is in the defect of one or the other element that every 
sermon and preacher falls short of the perfect standard. It 
is in the absence of one or the other element that a dis- 

course ceases to be a sermon, and a man ceases to be a 

preacher altogether.” 

Many humourists have set out to parody Fitzgerald's 
Rubaiyat, but few of them, besides Mr. Le Gallienne, have 
carried their attempts to the length of seventy-nine stanzas. 
Mr. H. W. Boynton, with the help of a few decorative 
woodcuts many times repeated, has served up 7'he Golfer's 
Rubdiyat in a small volume, published by Mr. Grant 
Richards at 3s. 6d. net. The art of parody 
might be considered a fairly easy one if it consisted merely 
in such adaptations as the following: 

“ Ah, make the most of what we yet may spend 

Before we, too, into the Dust descend; 

Dust into dust, and under Dust to lie, 

Sans Breath, sans Golf, sans Golfer, and 


successful 


ans End.” 
But Mr. Boynton has succeeded better in some of his 
stanzas. We may quote two of them: 
**Some for the weekly Handicap; and some 
Sigh for a greater Championship to come ; 
Ah, play the Match, and let the Medal go, 
Nor heed old Bogey with his wretched Sum. 


No hope by Club or Ball to win the Prize; 

The batter’d, blacken’d Remade sweetly flies, 
Swept cleanly from the Tee; this is the truth; 
Nine-tenths is Skill, and all the rest is Lies.” 

We find it difficult to give a word of praise to Mr. J. 
Stanley Little’s Progress of British Empire in a Century, 
published by the Linscott Publishing Company, ‘Toronto 
and Philadelphia, and by W. and R. Chambers, London 
and Edinburgh, 1903. One of the most incorrect state- 
ments in the whole book is contained on the first page of 
the preface, where Mr. Little declares that, though an 
ardent Imperialist, “I am no Jingo.” On the next page 
there is a sentence which is difficult to reconcile with the 
date of the title-page, 1903: “ At the time of writing the 
issue, as between Boer and Briton in South Africa, is un- 
decided, though there can be no question as to the manner 
of its decision.” A good example of Mr. Little's political 
ignorance may be found a little later, where he classes 
together Palmerston, Granville, Derby, and Gladstone as 
“men poorly endowe« with Imperial instincts,” and goes on 
to observe “that only a man of Mr. Cecil Rhodes’s com- 
manding personality and persuasive eloquence could have 
removed the obstacle to the Cape to Cairo Railway.” We 
should like to know what the obstacle was, when it was 
removed, and why, since its removal, no progress, not even 
a beginning, has been made in the said railway. A good 


example of Mr. Little’s method is his statement on page 136 
that it is by no means certain, if Cobden himself were but 


alive to-day, “ he would feel called upon to de‘end absolute 
Free Trade.” But we will not plunge into Mr. Little’s 
history, contenting ourselves with an emphatic warning to 
any uninstructed reader that he must not regard the author 
as either a correct or impartial historian. Perhaps we 
ought to add that page 19 of the preface contains a foot- 
note, which we had overlooked, saying that the volume was 
written early in 1900. We demur, however, to the view 
that “this will [satisfactorily] account for references in a 
present tense to events which have now become history.” 
If the book, after being kept for three years, was worth 
publishing, it might as well have been brought up to date, 
even though it belongs to what is calieu the “ Nineteenth 


Century Series.’ 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


number of the orlnightly is not 
very interesting. That absurd) writer “ Vates” has 
made himself more than usually ridiculous by a 
sensational article called “The Revenge for Fashoda,” 
which would have been extremely suitable for the 
reading public in Mafficking week. The second article 
on the Bagdad imbroglio is also rather foolish and rather 
out of date. “ The Macedonian Conspiracy” is a pro-Turkish 
article by Mr. Herbert Vivian, who regards the old Bul- 
t and wants the 


The current 


garian atrocities as “ resolute government,” 
Turks to have a free hand “ to punish Christian criminals.” 
“The Turks are honestly doing their best to administer 
justice indifferently.” What a terrible downfall from the 
Fortnightly of John = Morley! Classical readers 
will be delighted with Mr. Churton — Collins’s 
second article on Shakespeare and the Greek 
tragedies. The footnote on page 848 is a monument of 
industrious erudition. Mr. W. R. Lawson is not a skilful 
economist and does not know how to make figures interest- 
ing to the man in the street. But his contrast between the 
national expenditure and the national wealth in 1860 and 
1903, although incomplete and amateurish, is suggestive 
and useful. His conclusion is that of every rational being— 
that the business fund of the country is being depleted, and 
that the prolonged dearness of money is due to heavy taxa- 
tion and to the drain of Government expenditure. 

The Empire Review, which is edited by Mr. Kinloch 
Cook, shows in its May number the signs of the times. It 
evidently cannot live on Imperialism now. Salmon-fishing, 
life insurance, the flight of the locust, and the Deceased 
Wife’s Sister Bill suggest that the title will have to be 
changed. But there are characteristic articles of the old 
Jingo type on Cape Colony, West Africa, and compulsory 
volunteering in India. 

The Pall Mall Magazine for May is, as usual, pro- 
fusely illustrated, and contains a great variety of imterests. 
From a literary point of view, perhaps the best things in the 
number are Mr. John Masefield’s delightful verses on 
“London ‘Town,” John Oliver Hobbes on “ What are the 
elements of social success for a girl?” and Mr. R. C. Leh- 
mann’s amusing and vigorous attack on what he calls the 
public school fetish. 

Macmillan’s Magazine is marred by an extraordinarily 
silly article on “the foundations of our fighting power,” by 
a gallant officer who seems to think that the National Debt 
is one of the main elements of national stability. The best 
things in Macmillan’s Magazine, apart from the stories, 
are Mr. Havelock Ellis’s account of Seville Cathedral and 
an appreciation of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

The Forum (April to June, 1903) is extremely dull, 
though a plodding student of American affairs will find a 
good deal of information. We observe that the author of 
the first article on American politics seems to think that the 
Democratic Party ought to take a New York man as its 
candidate for the Presidency. If so, the choice would 
seem to lie between Judge Parker and Governor Hill. The 
nomination of Mr. Grover Cleveland, he says, would excite 
the hostility, not only of Mr. Bryan and his following, but 
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of thousands of Democrats who do not consider themselves 


as among Mr. Bryan’s adherents. There is, it seems, a 
bitter personal feeling between Mr. Bryan and Mr. Cleve- 
land. Notwithstanding this, it is to be remembered that 
there is only one Democrat alive who has ever carried the 
Five States of New York, Connecticut, New Jersey, Indiana, 
and Illinois, and that man is Grover Cleveland. 


Cheatre. 
DRURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. 


Arthur Cvllins. 
IRVING’S SEASON. 
Every Evenine, at 8.0, 
*“ DANTE,” 


By M. Sardou and Moreau. 
SATURDAY MATINE ES, May 9, 16, 23, 
BOX-OF FIC E NOW OPEN. 


BOOKS WANTED AND SUPPLIED. 


OLLECTORS OF BOOKS, PICTURES, &c.— 
Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS announces that his New 
atalogue is Now Ready, Price 1s., on application to 


60, HAYMARKET, S.W. 





Managing Director, 


HENRY 


and 30. 


ere is best Bookseller in Birmingham—Bazaar, Exchange 
and Mart.—BOOKS WANTED, cash or exchange, 3os. each offered. 

Dowell's Taxes, 4 vols., 1888 ; Curzon’'s Persia, 2 vols., 1892; Tennyson's 
In Memoriam, first edition, 1850; George Meredith's Poems, 1851; Hewlett's 
Earthwork out of Tuscany, first edition, 1895; Montaigne’s Essays, Tudor 
Trans., 3 vols.; Forman's Keats and Shelley, 4 vols. each ; Symonds’s Italian 
Literature, 2 vols., 1881; Singer's Shakespeare, 10 vols., 1826; alpy's 
Shakespeare, 15 vols., 1832; Symonds’s Essays, 2 vols., 1890; Cook's ‘Ox: 
hunting, 1826; Gamonia, 1837; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Jackson’s 
Old Paris, 2 vols,, 1878; Jackson's French Court, 2 vols., 1881; Jesse’s Richard 
II}., 1862; Warwickshire Hunt, 1837; Motley’s Life of John Barneveld, first 
edition, 2 vols., 1874; Shelley's Poetical Pieces, 1823; Ste shen Phillips’ Eremus, 
1894; Heptalogia, 1880. 100,000 Books for SALE and WANTED. By far the 
largest and most valuable stock in Birmingham. State wants.—BAKER’'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIR- 
MINGHAM. 


30s. each offered. Brewer's Henry VIII; 

Sketches by Boz, 1836, 1837, or 1839; Borrow's 
by Mel anter ; Lady W indermere’s Fan; 
Woman of no Importance; Salomé; Gardiner’s History, 1863; Blackmore's 
Clara Vaughan, 1864; Lorna Doone. 1869; Alice in Wonderland, 1866; Mutter’s 
History ot Painting; Harry Richmond, 1871; Bradley's Ethical Studies. 
HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 


i OOKS WANTED. 
Shelley's Works, 1839: 
Wild Wales, 1862; Poems 


HYDROS. 


CLEVEDON HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT. 


™ OMBINING the HOME COMFORTS and CURATIVE 
Cc ADVANTAGES of a Hydro with the freedom and con- 
venience of an Hotel. Highly recommended for the 
Treatment of INSOMNIA, LIVER, GOUT and RHEU- 
MATISM, &c. Sheltered from the North and East. Well 
Warmed and Ventilated. Bright, Cheerful, and Home-like. 


Letters and Telegrams—SECRETARY, HyDRO, CLEVEDON. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


IDEAL RESIDENCE. 


Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 


LIBERAL RELIGIOUS READING FREE 


Rev. R. A. ARMSTRONG. 

PRINCIPLES AND IDEALS OF UNITARIANS. 
Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 
GOD AND NATURAL LAW 

Dr BROOKE HERFORD. 
CHRISTIANITY AS CHRIST PREACHED IT. 
Other pamphlets sent —and books on loan, Apply : 
MRS - SQU IRRELL, 


A NEW LARGE TYPE 


VARIORUM TEACHER’S BIBLE 


Strongly and handsomely bound in superior fle xible ery = grained Morocco, 
with overlapping edges, leather lined, silk sewn. Size 74 | »y 54 by 14 inches, 
Price 21s. Offered at 10/6 post free. Abroad, 9d, extra. 

This New Edition of the Variorum Teacher's Bible is not only a Reference 
Bible with the New Illustrated Teacher's ** Aids,” but contains on the same page 
as the Text, in foot-notes. a complete digest of the Various Renderings and 
Readings of the Original text from the very best Authorities, ineluding 
the Revised Version. 

SPECIMEN 


Lynton, Stonapgnte. Leicester. 





PAGE POST FREE. 


THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 53, Paternoster Row. 











MR. FISHER UNWIN'S NEW LIST. 


THE UNTILLED FIELD. 
By GEorRGE Moores, author of ‘‘ Evelyn Innes,” &c, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘Told with a skill and a sureness of touch that Mr. Moore has hardly 
achieved before in so sustained and dignified a manner.”—Pall Mall Gasette, 


The First Novel Library. New Volume. 
THE FLAME AND THE FLOOD. 


By ROSAMOND LANGBRIDGE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Those who have read this story in manuscript speak of it as 
a work of remarkable promise, strong in its humour, its insight 
into uncommon phases of character, and the brilliance of its 
dialogue. 


WESLEY AND HIS PREACHERS: 
THEIR CONQUEST OF BRITAIN, 
By G. HoLpeN Pike, author of ‘‘ Cromwell and his Times,” 
&c. Illustrated. Small demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE TEMPLE. 
By GeorGe HERBERT. Facsimile Reprint ofthe First Edition. 
With an Introduction by J. H. SHORTHOUSE, author of “ John 
Inglesant.” Fceap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


A PHILOSOPHER IN PORTUGAL. 


By EvGene E. STREET. Crown 8vo, buckram, 5s. net. 
This book is a record of observations on the country and 
customs, and on men and manners, made during a somewhat 
prolonged visit to Portugal. 


THE TEACHER AND THE CHILD. 


By H. Tutsteton Mark. = Sixth Thousand, —_ Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING AND DEBATE. 
GeorGE Jacop HoLyoaKe. Cheap edition. Second 
Impression. Paper covers, 1s. net. 
CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY. 
A CHURCH FOR OUR DAY. 
By JuLie Jepson. Paper covers. Post Free, 7d. 


By 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Setesnenter Guanes. 














WILLIAMS AND NORGATE’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


CROWN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 


NOW READY.—Vol. L., crown 8vo, with 77 Illustrations, cloth, 58, 
AUTHORISED TRANSLATION OF 


BABEL AND BIBLE. 


Being Lectures delivered before Members of the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft, in 
the presence of the German Emperor. By Dr. FRIEDRICH DELITZSCH, 
Professor of Assyriology in the University of Berlin. 

These are the Lectures which have caused such a sensation in Germany, and 
which called forth the letters from the German Emperor on the Inspiration ‘of the 
Old Testament. 

Among the Volumes that have also been arranged for inclusion in the Library, 

and are in active preparation, the following may be mentioned :— 

THE DOGMA OF THE VIRGIN-BIRTH OF CHRIST. A Christo- 

logical Study. By Professor P. Losstetn, of Strassburg. Translated from 

the oy nch with Notes, specially prepared for the English Edition, by the 

Autho 

pares AND REASON, OR CONFESSIONS OF A PREACHER. 

y R. Wimmer. 

Two ADDRESSES ON PRESENT-DAY QUESTIONS: Roman 

Sg se Morals. Evangelical Faith and Ritschl’s Theology. By Professor 
He em of Marburg, Author of ‘* The Communion of the Christian 

vik C 
LIBERAL PROTESTANTISM : Its Origin, Nature, and Mission. 


By Jean Revitte. of Paris. 


Also Ready To-day, stiff wrapper, price 6d. net. 

Proressor HarNnack’s LETTER TO THE “ PREUSSISCHE JAHRBUCHER"™ ON THE 
GERMAN EMPEROR'S Criticism or Proressor Detirzscn’s LecTruRES ON 
‘BABEL unp BIBEL.” 

WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
14, Henrietta St., Covent Garden, London, W.C. ; and 7, Broad St., Oxford. 


NOW READY. 


BRASSEY’S NAVAL 
ANNUAL, 1903. 


EDITED BY 


THE HON. T. A. BRASSEY. B.A., F.R.GS. 
Royal 8vo. cloth, price 15I- 


J. GRIFFIN & C0., 2, The Hard, Portsmouth, 





net. 








London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Limited. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


T need not be said that the one topic of interest in 
the City this week was the Transvaal loan, which 
has at last made its appearance in the midst of a 


furore of excitement quite unparalleled in the history of 


the war's finance. Last week’s depression, when it was 
believed that the issuewould take the form of a 2} per 
cent. loan, gave way toa feeling of exuberant buoyancy 
when the ‘‘tip” leaked out that the Government had 
changed its mind, and that we were to have a 3 per cent. 
stock after all, somewhere about par, and the actual 
issue of the prospectus was heralded by scenes which 
almost reminded one of Mafficking days. Threadneedle- 
street was thronged by eight o'clock on Thursday morn- 
ing, and by the time the Bank’s gates were opened the 
scene reminded historically-minded and imaginative 
observers of the storming of the Old Lady by Lord 
George Gordon’s mob. On this occasion, also, however, 
the mob was repulsed—this time by the assurance that 
the prospectus would not be out till two o’clock—and 
then a patient queue of clerks, messengers, brokers, 
investors, stags, and speculators waited for hours in 
the drenching showers for the distribution of the 
application forms. The crowd, which was admirably 
marshalled by the Bank officials, was recruited as fast 
as it was satisfied, and coiled its length round the 
Bank all day—a spectacle such as has never before been 
witnessed. We are accustomed on these occasions to 
see a busy crowd in the office within the Bank from 
which prospectuses are issued, but acrowd overflewing 
right out across the quadrangle and out into Thread- 
needle-street and down Bartholomew-lane was a novel 
experience. ceed 

The chief reason for this extraordinary enthusiasm 
was the general belief that this will be the last 
appearance of the Government as a borrower of 
a large amount and at 3 per cent. I say of 
the Government, because in spite of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s optimistic remarks about South Africa’s 
future, it is the British guarantee which makes the loan 
popular. The British Government is not the actual 
borrower of the money, but it guarantees the principal 
and interest, and therein lies the gilding of the ginger- 
bread. The Colonial Secretary may have shown him- 
self eminently qualified to devise prospectuses for 
mining wild cats, but it was not his speech that made 
the loan go. In fact, its going was rather significantly 
accompanied by something like a slump in the Kaffir 
Circus. As to whether the popular belief is right, 
and this loan is the last Government liability that will 
pay 3 per cent., is a question which will be determined 
by the state of our credit when the Irish Land stock 
comes to market. By the way, the fact that only thirty 
millions are now offered is said to be due to the expecta- 
tion that the other five will be taken by holders of Trans- 
vaal Railway securities who are to-be bought out. 

The admirable organisation that the Bank’s recent 
experience has enabled it to build up for dealing with 
these big issues stood it in good stead, and everything 
was excellently arranged—even more so than appeared 
on the surface. For, though we shall doubtless be 
deluged with pompous platitudes about the enormous 
mass of wealth waiting for investment, as revealed by 
the rush for the loan, the plain fact is that the 
Bank not only had to issue the loan, but also 
had to lend the necessary money to the appli- 
cants. The Chief Cashier’s Office shelled out the 
prospectuses, and the Discount Office shelled out mil- 
lions and millions—well over ten, says gossip—to 
finance the proceeding. For instead of there being a 


mass of wealth waiting for investment, a mass of wealth 
has been squandered by war, and there is already a 
load of Government paper too heavy for the market’s 
It may be that there is enough genuine 


shoulders. 


money available to take up this loan, attractive as it 
is. But the greater part of the huge applications have 
been financed by purely imaginary credit, created by 
borrowings from the Bank. This fact is adverse to the 
establishment of a permanently high premium on the 
loan, for those who are applying on this imaginary 
credit, which costs them 4 per cent., will have to sell 
their allotments before long. 





Otherwise the week was quite uninteresting. The 
report that the loan was to be, after all, a 3 per 
cent. stock, caused, as I have said, general buoyancy 
for atime, but the tightness of money, the extent to 
which assistance had to be asked for from the Bank, 
and the absence, once again, of a reduction in the Bank 
rate, caused a general reaction. The weakness was 
accentuated in the case of Argentine stocks by the news 
that a cargo of cattle had arrived at Capetown from the 
River Plate with foot-and-mouth disease among it; so 
that the importation of live cattle from the Argentine 
into England is likely to be stopped immediately, and 
“ bulls ” of Argentine Railway stocks looked as if they 
had the disease themselves. One or two prospectuses 
had the temerity to appear before the Transvaal loan; 
these were a Midland Electric Power Company—these 
electric power companies are worth the attention of 
investors who understand the matter—A. J. Coleman, 
Limited, a South African Food Supply business, and 
the Craigpark Electric Cable Company. 

The passing of the proposals for the reconstruction 
of the Welsbach Company has been accompanied by the 
usual protests on the subject of the invasion of Prefer- 
ence rights, and the subject is certainly becoming 
serious, for the Preference shares or stock of an active 
industrial company ought to be an ideal form of invest- 
ment for the small capitalist who wants a fair return on 
his money and is not greatly concerned in the question 
of the ready marketability of his securities. It is clear 
however, that if, whenever bad times check a company’s 
earning power and necessitate the writing down of its 
assets and capital, the Preference-holders are to submi 
to a curtailment, in perpetuity, of the dividend due to 
them, the confidence with which the small investor 
regards this sort of security is seriously diminished. 
Nevertheless he has to submit, for in the first place 
he is told that until he does so, and until the necessary 
cutting down has taken place, no dividends can be 
paid, and that unless he makes some sacrifice the 
Ordinary shareholders will not give their consent to 
the reconstruction, and so the compaay will have to 
drift on for years using all its net profits in writing 
down depreciated assets ; further, if he is inclined to 
take astrong stand he will find his vote swamped by 
that of speculative buyers who have bought stock at 
rubbish values, and will be well repaid for their invest- 
ment by a lower rate of dividend. 

Caught thus between two fires, the unfortunate 
Preference holder has to give in with as much good 
grace as he can muster, feeling at the same time, and 
rightly, that he has been very unfairly treated. For 
he took a security with a fixed cumulative rate of 
interest which would not have brought him in any 
more income however high the prosperity of the 
company had soared, yet he has to stand part of 
the racket when bad fortune comes along and recon- 


struction is necessary. Janus 





CITY OF SALISBURY (RHODESIA). 
Alldesiring full Particulars regarding this City, or information as to its most 


lucrative investments in a Sites, etc., which are steadily improving in 
value, should address THe Lonpon & Paris EXCHANGE. 


Advances on Mining Shares at 6 per Cent. per annum. 


LONDON & PARIS EXCHANGE, LIMITED, 
GENERAL MINING BANKERS, 
BASILDON HOUSE, BANK, LONDON. E.C. 











